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The muniments of the Wedderburn family contain a bond of 
corroboration by David Home of Wedderburn (eldest son of 
the forfeited Laird) to Patrick Home of Billie (son of the 
Rev. Ninian Home) narrating that on 23rd January 1733, Mr. 
Ninian Home of Billy, disponed to him the lands of Wedder- 
burn and baronies of Whitsome and Horndean and others, hav- 
ing previously secured bonds from him for the price thereof, 
viz., £16,000 Scots, and for the payment of £4,000 Scots to 
the use and behoof of Mrs. Margaret Home, eldest lawful 
daughter of the deceased George Home of Wedderburn, and 
wife of the said Mr. Ninian Home (their contract of mar- 
riage being mentioned as made with the consent of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Home, Lady Wedderburn, her mother, and as dated 21st 
April 1726); also that the said Mr. Ninian disponed these 
bonds to the said Patrick, his second son of his second mar- 
riage, of which upon present accounting between them there 
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is found to be still due £1,518 6s. 3d. sterling. The old bonds 
being handed over to be destroyed this new bond is granted for 
this sum, secured over the lands above named, and to yield 
the interest yearly of £75 18s. 3d., until paid. Indorsed 1754. 
(Wedd. MSS No. 277). 

The above document would make it appear that Ninian’s 
generosity to the son of the forfeited Laird of Wedderburn 
was not without its quid pro quo. 

Thomson says that Ninian Home was the most influential 
man in Berwickshire in the middle of the eighteenth century 
and gives a long list of the loans due him at the time of his 
death. Twenty or thirty of the lords and gentlemen of the 
county were in his debt. Among others we find the names of 
the Earl of Hume, Lord Balmerino, Sir John Hume of Renton, 
Sir George Dunbar of Mochrum, Sir John Dunbar, Sir John 
Hall of Dunglass, Sir Alexander Cockburn of Langton, George 
Hume of Whitfield, Hume of Manderston, George Hume of 
Kimmerghame, William Home of Slatehouse, and many others. 
None however owed him as large a sum as did the Laird of 
Wedderburn against whose name stood the sum of £16,938 
10s. Scots and 1,000 merks. David, son of the forfeited Laird 
was himself in Ninian’s debt in the sum of £12,996 10s. Scots, 
so that the total amount due the former Minister of the Gos- 
pel by the house of Wedderburn was £30,000 Scots. (Cold- 
ingham Parish and Priory, p. 212). It is not easy to estimate 
the equivalent of this sum in money of today. The Scottish 
pound was originally of the same value as the English but by 
debasements had depreciated to about one twelfth its original 
value by the time of James VI. However the greater pur- 
chasing power of money two centuries ago would approxi- 
mately compensate for this so that we may reckon the Laird 
of Wedderburn’s debt to Ninian Home at £30,000 sterling. 
The Rev. J. Boston in his memoirs (1699) speaks of the Rev. 
Ninian Home as “a man of great parts but not of proportionate 
tenderness and was several years ago deposed”. Ninian had 
acquired the lands of Billie by buying up the debts of James 
Renton, younger, of Billie, and Joan Home, his wife. 
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So much for Mr. Ninian Home. The inheritance to the 
lands of Wedderburn under his new entail will be consid- 
ered below. (Cf. Appendix XLV of Thomson’s Coldingham 
Parish and Priory). It should be borne in mind that Ninian’s 
descendants have failed and that there is no person alive today 
of his blood. 


His lands having passed to the unfrocked Ninian Home, the 
forfeited baron of Wedderburn spent the remainder of his days 
at Wedderburn Castle where he died in 1720. In Ninian’s 
papers we find: 


Accompt of Money paid by Mr. Ninian Home of Billie for 
Wedderburn’s funeral and mournings to the Lady & children 
with the Instructions thereof. 


To which, in the same bundle there is attached an 


Obligation & Declaration by the Lady Wedderburn to Mr. 
Ninian Home wherby she obliges herself to hold compt to 
him for £474 3s. and £320 1s. 4d. contained in two Receipts 
by her to him and for the Expenses of her husband’s funerals 
and Mournings to the ffamily; and ffrancis his apprentice fie 
[fee] wt several acct*, Letters & Vouchers relative to these 
things (Nos. 1 and 6, 17th Bundle). 


Sir George’s widow survived nearly all of her children as 
the letters quoted below indicate. Her petition to the King 
is as follows: 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majestie, 
Mrs. Margaret Home, spouse to George Home, late of Wed- 
derburne, humbly sheweth,— 

That my husband haveing been unfortunatelie engadged in 
the late wicked and unnaturall rebellion was therefor for- 
feitted, and I by my marriage settlement being provided to the 
manner place of Wedderburne and yeards thereof, otherways 
eight pound six shillings and eight pence sterleing in lew there- 
of, and ane yearly annunity of one hundered and eleaven pound 
two shillings two pence half pennie stereling, free of all pub- 
lict burdens whatsumever, to be uplifted and taken out of the 
whole estate of Wedderburne, with that annuitie the said estate 
stands burdened and affected dureing all the days of my life- 
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time, and for securitie whereof I am seased in the whole estate, 
and my husband being forfeitted as said is, and I haveing nine 
children and haveing no thing whereupon to subsist my selfe 
and my childrin, I am a proper object of your Majesties pity 
and compassion. 

I therefor humblie pray that your Majestie may be gra- 
ciously pleased out of your princelie bountie to allowe me 
the manner place of Wedderburne and yeards thereof and 
the 111£: 2sh: 2p: 1/2d. sterleing of the yearlie annuitie 
to be payed to me oute of the rentis and profites of the 
said estate dureing my lifetime, free of publict burden 
whatsumever, for mentinance and subsistance of me and 
my poor childrin, conform to my mariage settlement, and 
the petitioner shall ever pray for your Majesties happi- 
ness and prosperitie. (Wedd. MSS. No. 271). 


The following is the family record of the children of the 
forfeited Laird of Wedderburn with the dates of their birth: 


David Hume was born the 9 of January, 1697. 
George Hume** was born the 30 of May, 1698. 
Patrick Hume was born the 16 of July, 1699. 
Margaret Hume was born the 30 of November, 1700. 
John Hume was born the 25 of March, 1702. 
Francis Hume was born the 15 of December, 1703. 
Isabell Hume was born the 12 of September, 1706. 
Jean Hume was born the 8 of May, 1709. 

James Home was born the 26 of September, 1714. 


(Wedd. MSS. No. 261). 


Let us now trace the fortunes of the brother and son of the 
forfeited Laird, George Hume of Wedderburn, formerly 
Baronet. 

Francis Hume, younger brother of the forfeited baronet of 
Wedderburn had been admitted to the Faculty of Advocates 
in 1703, acquired the lands of Quixwood in Berwickshire in 
1708, and married Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Patrick 
Hume of Lumsden, Baronet (sister of his brother’s wife). 
She survived the strain of his trial and imprisonment but died 
before he was transported to Virginia. In the following let- 





23 The emigrant to Virginia. 
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ter to his sister, Mistress Jean Hume, he reflects bitterly on his 
misfortunes. It is written from Liverpool where he was await- 
ing transportation as a prisoner to Virginia. 


Dear Sister : 

It was not (as I suppose youl easily beleeve) without great 
anxiety and concern, nor ever was I so surprised in all my 
life as when I receaved the melancholie news of my poor 
wife’s death, which of all the misfortunes of my life, noth- 
ing can be comparable to it. Houever, since it hes pleased 
God to remove her, I hope in God she is this day in a better 
place then the best of this world can efford; and I pray God 
to give me patience under my sufferings and a happy issue out 
of them. The fear of death seems now to be over, for all 
in this place signed a petione througinge our selves att his 
Majesties mercy; so the worst we can expect now is trans- 
portation, which to me is the same with death (cf. Scottish 
Notes and Queries, IV, 3d ser., p. 188, Oct., 1926). But what 
shall I say since my wifes dead. I could willing be satisfied 
to be with her, for my satisfaction in this life is over. Yow 
may desire my mother to use her intrest with my Lord March- 
mont to save me from transportation. I have writ to my Lord 
Forglan** about it whos son, Captain Ogilve, I saved from be- 
ing killed dead. As to what they are doing in London I know 
not, so can give yow no account of them. Give my humble 
[MS. torn], to my mother, my good sister and all the family, 
praying God to comfort under your present circumstance. Give 
my service Mr. Anderson, I thank him for his kind letter. 
Not doubt but youl take all the care you can of the poor chil- 
dren. I am, D. J., 

Your affectionat brother, 
Fra. Hume. 
Liverpoole, 7 Febryary 1716. 

[Addressed] Mrs. Jean Home at Wedderburn, to the care 
of the Ladie Billie at Berwick upon Tweed. (Wedd. MSS. 
No. 265). 

The hope expressed by Francis Hume in the above letter 
that Lord Marchmont would save him from transportation 
was well founded and it is known that the Earl did use his 
efforts, but having already been able to save Francis’s elder 
brother, Sir George, from death and transportation, he seems 








*4 Sir Alexander Ogilvy of Forglan, Baronet, a Lord of Session. His 
son was Captain Alexander Ogilvy, whose son, Sir Alexander, succeeded 
as the seventh Lord Banff in 1727 (Paul’s The Scots Peerage II, p. 24). 
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to have been unable to do more for the family. This peer was 
Alexander, second Earl of Marchmont. It is interesting to 
note in passing that his father, Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, 
before being created Lord Polwarth and later Earl of March- 
mont, had himself decided at one time to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. This was following his imprisonment in Edinburgh Castle 
on account of his opposition to the schemes of the Duke 
of Lauderdale and his remonstrations against the summary 
proceedings of the Privy Council. “On 29 February 1676, 
the Council, by order of the King, issued an order for his re- 
lease. Realizing how insecure was the peaceful enjoyment 
of his property owing to his active Presbyterian sympathies 
under a Government whose scarcely veiled religious motives 
were daily becoming more apparent, he entered into a scheme, 
along with sundry other Scottish noblemen and gentry whose 
position was becoming equally precarious, to emigrate to North 
America. The original plan under consideration was the pur- 
chase of New York in conjunction with an English Presby- 
terian for £15,000 sterling. This, however, was abandoned 
in favor of a settlement in Carolina. The details of the scheme 
were well advanced, and the King’s approval obtained, when in 
1683 the discovery of the mysterious conspiracy known as the 
‘Ryehouse Plot’ was sprung upon the country, and several 
of the promoters of the projected emigration, including Sir 
Patrick Hume, being declared participant, the scheme was at 
once stopped.” It was at this time that Sir Patrick was con- 
cealed in the vault of Polwarth Church by his daughter Grisell, 
as mentioned above. After various vicissitudes he reached 
Holland where he attached himself to the Prince of Orange, 
coming into his own when that prince invaded Britain. (Paul, 
The Scots Peerage, V1, p. 13). 

It would appear that Francis Hume after having been sen- 
tenced to be transported was held for some time in Liverpool 
before he finally sailed for Virginia. During the period of his 
stay there he wrote the following letter to his first cousin once 
removed, John Hume of Renton. The somewhat formal tone 
was no doubt occasioned by the difficulties between Francis 
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and his father-in-law Sir Patrick Hume of Lumsden, Baronet, 
and those of Sir Patrick with his own brother and nephew. 
This John Hume of Renton succeeded to the Baronetcy of 
Renton on the death of his brother, Sir Alexander, in 1717. 
The letter is: 

Liverpool, 14th March 1716 
Dear Sir: 

I had yours this day and cannot but render yow hartie thanks 
for this and the many former favours I have had from yow, 
and doubts nothing of your continuance. Yow will receave en- 
closed the factory yow sent up, but I doubt my signing of it 
in prison will (if quarrelled) invalidat it. If I be wrong in 
filling up the blanks or otherways send me up ane other with 
particular directions and I will sign it. 


[He then gives directions as to certain matters, the titles 
of Quixwood, etc., and proceeds] : 


Whatever you do with any household furniture let not my 
wearing cloaths, nor scritore or my wifes [chest of] drawers 
be disposed off, for I do not dispair of seeing yow once more. 
Our fate is verry uncertain but some would endeavour to per- 
swad us of ane indemnity. However ther ar about 3 or 4 
score of the common people amongst us, but non of the gentry 
to be put aboard of a ship that is to saill from this in a fort- 
night for the West Indies. Wither my Lord Forglan concern 
himself for me or not I know not, but it is verry well knowen 
here that if I had not been, he now hes a son that this day had 
not been. Pray let me know by the first post if yow receave 
this, and yow have any furder orders for me. 


I am your most obleidged servant, 
Fra. Hume. 


Tho I wrote five times to my brother since he went to Lon- 
don, yett he never was once at the pains to lett me hear from 
him until I wrot on to Whitfeild complaining of him. Neither 
have I receaved from him on farthing all this time tho he 
promised to send me some money from London. 


[Addressed] Mr. John Home of Rentone, advocat, att his 
lodgeings in the Parliament Closs in Edinburgh, North Brit- 
tain, to be forwarded by way of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (Wedd. 
MSS. No. 266). 
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The following letter from Ninian Home of Billie to Mis- 


tress Jean Hume, sister of Francis Hume, adds to the infor- 
mation given in the last letter: 


Sproustoun, 2nd April 1716. 


Madam, 

You will see by the enclosed that the mony and linings 
and other things sent have come safely to your brother his 
hand. He wryts to me that he never received a sixpence from 
his brother nor any from any other person, but the litle he 
received by my man at Wigam, since he was prisoner. He 
tells me also he hath not heard from his brother save once, 
tho he has wryten often to him, and that he has been obliged 
to comerads for subsistance. They are as yet uncertain what 
becomes of them, and he wryts they ar all verry mirry tho in 
prison, and beleive that their removeal will not be sudden. 
The factory he has sent to Mr. John Home is to George Iding- 
toun and William Chapman, Sir Patrick’s servants, which he 
will revoke or not as I advise, but in that matter I will not 
medle. And as to my Lord Home’s business and his, he tells 
me quhair the accounts and instructions are to be found; but 
knowing you have secured these and what concerns your 
brother Wedderburn, I need trouble myself or you further 
with them at present. He desires his wifes [chest of] drawers 
and scritore may be kept and that you may take for yourself 
whatever is fit for you. His books he says are not much 
worth, but that they will be useful to his children if they live. 
I need not trouble you further save that he tells me nothing 
Barbara Monilawes brought up came to his hand, she pre- 
tending all was stolen from her but two shirts, as he remem- 
bers, which he supposes she caried back again, but that the 
two bundles of cloaths sent by me are received by him con- 
form to what I wrote of them, which I suppose will be verry 
acceptable news to the old lady and you both; and I am verry 
glad to understand he is so hearty and mirrie and has so 
good hopes of seeing us all again; and the little things he 
has received with the mony will be of great use to him what- 
ever happens. Give my humble duty to your mother and to 
the Lady Billie*® and her daughters and believe me to be, 
Mrs. Jean, 

Your most humble servant, 
Nin. Home. 





25 Jean Hume, wife of Renton of Billie. Ninian Home had not yet 
purchased the estate of Billie. 
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My wife gives her service to you. You may write upon 
the other side of the enclosed for your brother to save ex- 
pense and then seal it and send it off with the first post, and 
keep your brothers letter to be an instruction of the mony 
sent to him. The bearer has been so careful that I have given 
him a crown since his return. 


[Addressed] To Mrs, Jean Home, daughter to Wedder- 
burne, att Barwick. (Wedd. MSS. No. 267). 


The following letter from Francis Hume gives an account 
of his crossing from Liverpool to Yorktown, the passage hav- 
ing required three months. It is addressed to Mr. Ninian Home 
of Billie and is dated at Rappahannock in Virginia, 15th of 
April 1717. 


Having sailed from Liverpool on Monday the 16th of July 
1716, upon Saturday the 21st about 8 at night our ship came 
to anchor in the Cove of Cork in Ireland where wee lay till 
Saturday the 28th when about 2 at night wee sailed for Vir- 
ginia. 


[He then gives a particular account of his voyage, part of 
which showing the landing in Virginia, is] : 


It was on Wednesday the 10th of October before wee made 
up with the capes of Virginia. That night we dropped anchor 
within the Bay, and next morning found the Goodspeed at 
anchor by us, aboard of which was Belchester [Laird of that 
estate in Berwickshire], Ninian Brown, Thomas Home, James 
Renton, with several prisoners, all well and in good health who 
lay 2 or 3 days by us, afterwards they sailed further up the 
Bay for Maryland when they were all safe landed*® but can 
give no further account of them. Saturday the 13th we sailed 
up York River and about 9 in the morning we cast anchor 
opposite York Town. On the 17th I was set ashore in the 
Town, and Robert Kerr, Chatto’s son [Chatto is an estate in 
Roxburghshire] along with me as poor as myself, John Brown 
having gone ashore the day before. 


I stayed at Williamsburg during the sitting of the Court 
where I had occasion of Conversing with the greatest and most 





26 A group of 180 prisoners were sent to Maryland (London in Jacobite 
Times, I, p. 198). 
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substantiall men of the Countrie, until the 8th of Nov. when 
I left and went about sixty miles further north to the house 
of one Coll. Robert Carter,?7 on the north side of Rappahan- 
nock river in Virginia where I have been ever since and sup- 
pose may continue while in this Countrie seing as yet he and 
I have agreed verry well and probablie will continue to. He is 
by every person yielded to be the richest man in Virginia, and 
has about 300 slaves and servants and a great deal of business, 
so I hope I shall not be altogether destitute in this end of the 
world more than I was in the other * * * * 

I have write by the same ship (Capt. Dennison a Glasgow 
man, Commander) to Mr. John Spottiswoode desireing he would 
be so kind as to write to Coll. Spottiswoode his near relation, 
who is Deputy Governor of Virginia under the Earle of Orck- 
ney to lett him know the relation I have to his familie,”* who 
in this place has the character of a mightie fyne man. I had 
at Williamsburg the good fortune to be in company with him, 
but could not attack him upon the score of a relation because 
I could not condesend how or what way. So I hope in case 
Mr. Spottiswoodes letter from me come to his hand youl ac- 
quaint him with this, and desire the favor of him to write to his 
cousin the governor per post as desyred, which favor I hope 
he will not refuse, as also I desire you may give my most hum- 
ble duty to Sir Patrick [Sir Patrick Hume, the writer’s father- 
in-law] and shew him I expect he will now be so kind as not 
to continue for ever his former prejudices, and that he would 
use his interest to procure from the Earle of Orckney a letter 
of recommendation to his Deputy Governor though at present 
I am in no necesity of it yett; whatever may happen it can do 
no harm. 

[Dr.] John Brown is very well and settled in Wi!liamsburg, 
at the desire of some of the best gentry thereabout he gott his 
freedom, since his arrival here, and is in a fair way to do very 
well in this place. I hope [the Laird of] Chatto will take care 
to send for his son Robert, seeing there is nothing to hinder 





27 Colonel Robert Carter, often known as “King Carter” held lands 
direct from the Crown and also from Lord Fairfax. He was known as 
one of the wealthiest men in the colony. (Cf Cartmell’s Shenandoah 
Valley Pioneers and their Descendants, p. 267). 

*8 Francis’s grandfather was George Hume, younger of Wedderburn 
who, with his father, fell at the battle of Dunbar in 1650. He had mar- 
ried Katherine, second daughter of Sir Alexander Morison, Lord Pres- 
tongrange, a niece of Helen Morison first wife of Mr. Samuel Johnston. 
Her sister was the grandmother of John Spotswood of Crumstane and of 
Governor Spotswood. Thus Francis Hume and the Governor were 
second cousins. 
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him, or any of us who are at our liberties from returning home, 
the Governor having no instructions from Court in that mat- 
ter. 

I question not but you will use your interests with Sir Pat- 
rick and Mr. John [Hume of Renton] (to whom I have also 
writ) that my children be taken care of; but being fullie sat- 
isfied in that as also of your care of anything also relating 
to me, I shall say no more, only I must desire the favour of 
you to see if there can be conveniently gott and sent me good 
shifts and cravats with a handsome short wigg; it would do me 
a singular piece of service, for I have no thoughts of returning 
for a year or two till I see how the world goes. 

I expect by the first opportunity youl lett me have your re- 
turn either by some Glasgow ship from whence severall come 
every year into this river or other ways as occasions offers, 
and let know how all friends are, and particularly what is be- 
come of my brother and his sons and Clyton for which I am 
very anxious. Give my humble service to your Lady, the 
families of Home and Wedderburn, with all other friends 
which would be too tedious to name. I shall trouble you no 
more, but am Sir, 

your most obleiged servant, 
Fra. Hume. 


{ Addressed ] 

Mr. Ninian Home of Billie 

care of Sir Patrick Hume of Renton. (Marchmont Peerage 
Case Report). 

Francis Hume seems to have thought himself free to return 
to Scotland if he chose, but it appears probable that he would 
have had to have special permission so to do, and it is doubtful 
if it could have been obtained. The Act of Grace was passed 
6 May 1717 but was slow to take effect (Lond. in Jacobite 
Times, p. 280). Governor Spotswood, his second cousin, was 
a friend in need to him and finally Francis became factor (man- 
ager) of the Governor’s property. 

Francis was not destined to see the Tweed again. He died 
prior to the arrival in Virginia of his nephew George, as will 
be related below. By his wife Isabel, second daughter of 
Sir Patrick Hume of Lumsden, Baronet, he had two sons, Alex- 
ander, who died unmarried (after 1752), and John (died 
1791), from whom were descended the claimants to the March- 
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mont peerage (see below). He is the ancestor of the Homes 
of Paddockmire in Scotland but, as far as is known, has no 
descendants in America. Macaulay’s Epitaph on a Jacobite 
might well have been placed on his tomb: 


To my true King I offered, free from stain, 

Courage and faith; vain faith, and courage vain; 
For him I threw lands, honours, wealth away, 

And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime 

Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime... 


Let us now consider the fate of George, the secorid son of 
the forfeited Sir George Hume of Wedderburn. He was 
born at Wedderburn Castle on 30 May 1698, O. S., and was 
baptized in the Parish of Duns, 4 January 1698-9, O.'S. He 
was, as we have seen, involved in the Rising of 1715 but while 
a noli prosequi was not granted him as his father had hoped 
(see his father’s letter, page 10), there seems to have been no 
definite action taken against him though he remained in prison 
for some time. He was but seventeen years of age when the 
Rising of 1715 took place. His four younger brothers be- 
came officers of the Royal Navy but this career was not open 
to him as a convicted Jacobite. The opportunities at that time 
in Scotland for a second son, particularly the second son of a 
forfeited Jacobite, were not many, and he seems to have tried 
without success to adapt himself to the changed order of things. 
He was: no great favorite with Ninian Home and this was in 
the end the final cause of his emigration to Virginia. Accord- 
ing to notes in the family papers at Wedderburn Castle, “Ninian 
was grievously displeased at him for certain youthful piccadillos 
or follies”, and he finally decided to exclude him from the new 
entail he was making for the Wedderburn lands. Under the 
circumstances his father and aunt were powerless to help him, 
though there is evidence that they tried. George Hume did not 
actually arrive in Virginia until 1721, the exact date not having 
been found. The first record of him in the New World is a 
pathetic and much quoted letter to Ninian Home, giving a 
picture of some of the difficulties of newcomers in the Colony. 
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The “distemper” to which he refers was probably malaria, 
which carried off many of the early colonists. 


Rappahannock River, 
June 20 1723 
v, 

We had no sooner landed in this country but I was taken 
immediately w all y* most common distempers yt [that] at- 
tend it but y* most violent of all was a severe flux of w™ my 
uncle died being the governour’s factor at a place called Ger- 
mawna [Germanna]*® in the upper parts of y* Colony whom 
he berried there and put pails about his berrial place w™ is not 
very common in y* [this] country. I went & saw it as soon 
as I was able to ride. Y*‘ [that] distemper brought me so low 
in a very short time yt I was scarce able to walk, however 
I was oblidged to tend y* store for all my being so ill till we 
had done purchasing tobaco for y* ships loadning w* took me 
about six weeks when I was so much out of ordre yt I was 
oblidgeed to go to Williamsburg by water where I met w® 
Dr. Brown*® who I suppose gave you an account last year of 
my condition. He declared to my selfe after he had almost 
cured me of y* flux yt [that] he did not expect I should have 
lived. I waited on y* governour y* day after I went to town 
& delivered y= [them] Spotswood’s letter. He was seemingly 
very kind to me & talked to me very friendly but he told me 
it was out of his power to do anything for me he being put 
out of his place and he had so many w* y™ that he was oblidged 
to put away some of y™ whom he could best spare then q' 
[what] to do I could not tell however I advised w Dr. Brown 
who was of y* opinion I should return home as soon as I could. 

What little money I had I was oblidged to spend it at Wims- 
Burg the time I was their sick w* was about five weeks, indeed 
y* D* took nothing for my druggs. All that comes to this 
country have ordinerly sickness at first w* they call a season- 
ing of w* I shall assure you I had a most severe one when I 
went to town. 

I got but little for my storekeeping for all yt went to pay 


29Gov. Spotswood’s settlement of German emigrants, brought to 
Spotsylvania County to operate the iron works. 


80 This was Dr. John Brown of Coldstream, Scotland, who was trans- 
ported to Virginia as a Jacobite prisoner on the same ship with Francis 
Hume, and is mentioned in Francis’s letter to Ninian Home above quoted. 
He practiced medicine in Williamsburg and was widely known as a 
skillful physician. His wife Margaret died in 1720, aged 36, and is 
buried in Bruton Parish Churchyard, Williamsburg. 
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my passage for whenever my cosen John Watson at Port 
Glasgow told the merchants there qt [what] you had written 
to him was the occasion of my going away so hastely they 
would not allow me to go but to come home again and they 
sent to Whithaven (because we were driven in there by stress 
of wather) to desire our Captain to send me home but he 
proved so much my friend when he saw me so fond of going 
(for he was always very kind to me) that he got me in another 
ship and I was to keep y* store for my passage of w I was 
very glad & accepted of it so yt you may know by yt I could 
be but very poor in purse & I did not know qt [what] hand 
to turne myself to for I could get no bussiness for unless one 
have very good recommendation there is no sort of business to 
be got in y* [this] Indian country. Wherefore I would have 
traveled farer where I was informed I would have been better 
if I could have got any money but this is y* worst place for 
yt I could have pitched upon for there is so little in y* country 
yt [that] I believe a great many of y™ [them] does not know 
it if they saw it only. They make a parcill of tobaco w™ they 
make to buy themselves cloaths and makes it go from one to 
another innstied of money and that is all they seek after here so 
v‘ if nothing fall out better for me next year, if it be possible 
for me to get a little money & cloaths together I design for 
farrer abroad either to Jamaica or y* West Indies which ever 
of them I can get y* best accounts of. I thought to have 
gone to New York little after I came here when I found so 
little incouragement here w® is not far from y* [this] place 
but I could never be worth so much as to carry me it being very 
dear traveling yt way. I hear brother Pattrick is there sur- 
geon of y* Grayhound man of warr lying in y* station. 


Mr. Petter Chambers has been very kind to me in y* place, 
in assisting me wt several necessaries which I could not want 
& which it had been very hard for me to get unless he had 
assisted me, such as shoos and stockings for ever since I came 
into y* country I have never gained anything for my selfe un- 
less it be sometimes a small parcill of tobaco w* I get for writ- 
ting. Everthing of cloathing is most unreasonably dear it 
being three times as dear as in Scotland so yt yt is y* greats* 
strait I am att. 

I have not had my health very well in y* country as yet but 
however I have it much better than I had it last year only 
I am now and then troubled w® ye fever & ague w™ is a very 
violent distemper here. This place is only good for doctors 
& ministers who have very good encouragemt here. 
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I must own I think it the hight of impudence for me to 
write to you w® was the occasion of my not writting last year 
but having incrotched so far on your good nature formerly 
and still have found you my very well wisher I hope you will 
excoose me for tho’ at that time I did not adhere to your good 
advice yet now I see my folly and I wish to God I had given 
more ear to you and less to some others. It had been better 
for me and many a time now it makes melencholy to think of 
my follies and despising my best friends advice which you 
have always been wherefore, dear s', let this be my excuse. 

I designed to have writtne to my mother but after I had 
bethought with my selfe how much I had disoblidged and 
how far I had been out of the way to her who I may now say 
(if I had considered it right at that time) was the best of 
mothers to me for which I pray God and she may both forgive 
me which as long as I am on this side of time I am oblidged 
to pray for and it makes me that I shall never forget the verse 
which I remember I learned long agoe which was 


“OQ mihi praeteritos referat si Jupiter annos’’*? 


Neither can I have the impudence to send my duty to her 
unless you will be pleased to give it and to interceed for me 
but you have interceeded there for me so oftne that I can 
scarce desire it now and if I were to serve you on my knees 
while I lived it would scarce be a recompence for all such 
favoors which I have received from you. I have yet another 
favoor to ask of you which is that you will be pleased to let 
me hear from you how you and all friends are. I stay in the 
upper part of Essex county®* on Rappahannock river. If you 
please to write let it be directed to Mr. Chamberses care who 
will forward it to me. He lives on the same river but farrer 
down. I desire you will be pleased to give my duty to all your 
family, my grandmother [Lady Wedderburn, Isabel, daughter 
of Sir Francis Liddle of Ravenswood], my aunt [Jean Hume], 





31 Virgil’s Aeneid, Book VIII, line 560, translated by Dryden “O would 
Heaven my strength and youth recall”. “Classical education in Scottish 
burgh schools was often excellent. In those poor buildings where met 
in classes the sons of Lairds and weavers, of noblemen and farmers, a 
knowledge of Latin—which was not then given in College—was ac- 
quired, which gave a skill in reading classics and writing respectable 
Latin verses to Scots Country gentlemen in the beginning of the cigh- 
teenth century which few of their descendants possess”. (H.G. Graham's 
Aspects of Social Life, Scottish Life and History, p. 301). 


32 Spotsylvania County was formed, in part, from Essex County in 
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to Mrs Home** and all my brothers And I am and always 
shall think my selfe 
D sir 
your most humble and 
obliged servant to [word torn away] 
G. home 
Virginea June 20 1723 
To M* Ninian Home of Billie att his 
loodging forgainst the Magdalen 
chaple in the Cougate 
Edinburgh 
(Aspinwall’s Transcripts, Kennedy’s Cal., 1905, p. 606, Va. 
State Library). 


So began George Hume’s life in Virginia. To have the 
background of the picture one must remember that Virginia ; 
was an English colony. After James VI of Scotland suc- 
ceeded to the throne of England as James I (1603), the two 
kingdoms remained entirely separate for more than a century. 
Thus, prior to the union of England and Scotland to form the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain (1707), Scots were for- 
eigners in Virginia and with no more rights than other for- 
eigners (cf. Landmarks of Old Prince William, II, p. 371) .*4 
Even in London James’s Scottish subjects were none too 
welcome, and received but scant consideration from their 
own monarch. The fact that Robert Dinwiddie, Governor 
of Virginia during the French and Indian War (see later 





33 This was, of course, Ninian’s first wife, Margaret Daes. She died in 
1723 and Ninian married George’s sister, Margaret, in 1726. 


34 This no doubt accounted in part for the dread of the Scottish 
prisoners taken at Preston, of transportation to the plantations. Many, 
too, remembered the treatment accorded earlier prisoners of war sent 
as slaves to Virginia, Jamaica, Barbadoes and other English colonies. 
A letter dated 3 December 1666, from the Governor of Virginia, Sir 
William Berkeley to the Secretary, Lord Arlington, sets forth that 
“some Scottish gents. have desired me to mediate with your Lop [Lord- 
ship] to procure them leave to come from Scotland to Virginia. I 
would not dare to importune in their behalf if I did not know it was not 
prejudicial to the Kings service, finding in these dangerous times that 
they have been very useful to us, and I join with them in soliciting His 
Majesties license at least as long as these times of trouble last”. (Aspin- 
wall’s Transcripts, XV, p. 103, Va. State Libr.). On 10 September 1651 | 
the Council of State ordered that a batch of prisoners, 1610 in number, 
taken at the battle of Worcester, be transported to Virginia, but to have | 
Christian usage (Stainbury’s Abstracts, IV, p. 58, Va. State Libr.). ' 
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letters of George Hume), was a Scot is often given as one 
of the causes of his many disagreements with the Virginia 
colonists. (cf. Koontz’s The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763, 
p. 46). 

Governor Spotswood was a Scotsman (though born in Tan- 
gier) and his relationship to the family of Hume of Wedder- 
burn is mentioned in several of the letters. He had obtained 
the freedom of George’s uncle, Francis Hume of Quixwood, 
and made him his factor, and possibly would have aided George 
but for his removal from office. He was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1722 by Hugh Drysdale. 

Many of the letters exchanged between George and his 
brothers and sisters, as well as other relations, have been pre- 
served and it is doubtful if there exists elsewhere a more 
complete correspondence between a colonial emigrant to Vir- 
ginia and his family in Europe. Some of these letters were 
published in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
in 1912 (XX, pp. 381-421). The mode of their transmission 
is interesting, the services of colonial merchants being used. 
James Hunter of the town of Duns about a mile and a half 
from Wedderburn Castle in Berwickshire was the nephew of 
William Hunter, merchant of Fredericksburg, Virginia, and 
through their help the letters were dispatched. 





35 More than half the tobacco that entered Britain was brought to 
Glasgow, making the Virginia merchants the most prosperous men in 
Scotland. . . . These “tobacco lords”, as they were called, were much 
envied (Social Life in Scotland in 18th Century, p. 130). The “consign- 
ment system” by which the merchant acted only as the agent of the 
planter, who remained the regular client, was a source of serious abuses 
and disadvantages from the standpoint of the planter. The indebtedness 
of the planter placed him largely at the mercy of the merchant and 
compelled him to accept the results obtained by the latter, however un- 
satisfactory. The system depended to an undue extent on the honesty 
and fairness of the merchant. In 1730 the popular feeling was reflected 
in a stanza of the poem Sotiveed Redivivus which runs: 


“Nor should crop merchants correspond, 

On t’other side the Herring-Pond, 

Their pick’d and cull’d Tobacco send, 

In weighty cask, to some sly Friend, etc.” 

(Cf. Md. Hist. Soc., Fund. Pubs. No. 36, p. 48). 
On his side the merchant had his troubles for after the competition for 
cargoes became keen he was forced to make the long voyage without 
assurance that he would obtain a cargo of tobacco, and frequently his 
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Here is a letter, written on the same day as the last, to 
James, son of the Reverend Ninian Home of Billie by his 
first marriage. He was about George’s age and they had been 
friends as boys. In Ninian Home’s records of the members 
of his family, he notes that his son James was born on 29 
August 1701 and died “of a decay” on 4 April 1724. Ina 
later letter, James’s brother, Alexander Home of Jardinefield, 
who married George’s sister, refers to this friendship. 


Virginea Rappahannock River June 20, 1723 
Dear Jamie: 


I would have written to you last year but I always delay* 
till I saw if I could get any bussiness w** made me delay it 
so long till all y* shiping were gone & besides yt [that], having 
so very highly disoblidged your father who I find now to have 
been my best of friends, I could not write to any unless to 
him which I could not have y* confidence to do tho I have 
takne it upon me y* year for I cannot let myself think but he 
is still my very well wisher & if I had takne more of his ad- 
vice than I did it would have been more to my advantage 
than I can mention. I find there is nothing to get here with- 
out very good recommendation. Tho mine was good yet it 
did me no manner of service because just as I came into y° 
country y* Gov. lost his place & another came in not long after, 
but I thank God I made a shift to live & yt is all. I cannot 
get a pint of good topany [two penny]** to drink your healths 
for all our drink here is water & sometimes rum but yt is very 
dear & very little money to buy it. Cloaths and linnin are 





stay was greatly protracted, and he was put to great expense in going 
about looking for a cargo. In making credit advances to unknown 
planters the risk of bad debts was enhanced. Furthermore there was no 
established market in England. Tobacco was of course practically the 
only import brought from Virginia. (L. C. Gray, The Market Surplus 
Problems of Colonial Tobacco, Wm. & Mary Quart., 2nd. ser. VII, p. 
231, 1907). However, the Tobacco Inspection law of 1730 of Governor 
Gooch inaugurated in the colony an era of prosperity and consequent 
extravagance the like of which had never been known before. Now 
were built some of the most famous Virginia mansions. British mer- 
chants battened on the propensity of many planters to spend their to- 
sor as fast as they got it (Va. Mag. Hist. & Biogr., XXXV, pp. 334, 


36 It was not until 1750 that whiskey began to supersede ale or “two 
penny” (from its costing 2d a Scots pint) as a popular beverage in Scot- 
land (Scottish Life and History, p. 290). 
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very dear in y* Indian Country, yea I truly think y™ three 
times as dear as at home. Tobacco is all y* comodity here. 
I have had but very ordinary halth in y* country as yet, especi- 
ally last summer and fall but I begin to think a little better 
with y* place, w I suppose you wil! hear from your father 
for I have given a full accompt of it. I believe indeed I should 
have died if D* Brown had not stood my friend at Williams- 
burg, from which place I am now at a great distance above 
an hundred miles. I hope I shall hear from you with the first 
shiping and direct for me to y* care of M* Peter Chambers on 
Rapahannock River Virginea. I desire you will give my ser- 
vice to my friend Hendry Scrimsiour and Dickson, M™ Helen 
& Mary Rentons*? and all other friends, and I am, Dr Jamie, 
Your Most humble and obliged servant, 


G. home. 


I desire you may not forget to give my services to Mr. 
George Home** and tell him I shall be very glad to hear from 
him. 


To Mr. James Home, son of Mr. Ninian Home of Billy ate 
Edinburgh. 


George, taking advantage of his education, turned to sur- 
veying as a livelihood, an occupation looked upon with re- 
spect in the colony. He obtained from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary the necessary permission to engage in this field 
in 1723,3 and the records of nearly every county in the colony 
contain references to his surveys. The work as shown below, 
brought him into intimate relationship with George Wash- 
ington. He was also associated with Peter Jefferson (eight 





37 Daughters of David Renton of Billie and Jean Hume, his wife. 
Ninian Home acquired the estate of Billie from them, it being heavily 
burdened with debt. 

38 Probably George Home of Whitfield who was “out in the 15” with 
the writer and his father (see page 10), and whose estate was forfeited. 


39 The College of William and Mary (founded 1693) had the sole 
right of commissioning surveyors. By the Act of the General Assembly 
of Virginia passed 23 October, IV Anne (1705) the stated oath was pre- 
scribed together with penalties for failure faithfully to perform the 
duties of the office (Henning’s Statutes, III, p. 329). By the Act of 
1 August, IX Geo. II (1736) the county Surveyors of certain counties, 
one of which was Orange, were required to reside in that county under 
a penalty of forfeiting £10 sterling for every month that they might 
reside out of the same (Henning’s Statutes, IV, p. 511). Other Acts 
bore on this, cf. Tyler’s History of Williamsburg, pp. 30, 155. 
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years his junior), likewise a county surveyor and father of 
President Thomas Jefferson. The map of colonial Virginia 
herewith shown is largely the work of Peter Jefferson. 

He was Surveyor of Spotsylvania County in 1728 as shown 
by the following entry in the Journal of the Virginia Council: 


Meeting on 2 May 1728 


Petition of Henry Willis stating that 12 months ago he made 
2 several surveys with Mr. Augustine Smith, Surveyor of 
Spotsylvania County in the name of his two sons etc; that 
Mr. Smith neglected to survey the said entry during his con- 
tinuance of office and that Mr. George Hume, the present 
Surveyor, either by misinformation or some mistake has con- 
veyed 1500 acres of the above land in one entire Tract, with- 
out distinguishing the shares belonging to each respectively, 
and praying that the said land may be divided & separate 
patents granted to his sons Robert & John, according to the 
true intent of the said entry. The Governor and Council 
order the Surveyor of Spotsylvania County to divide the 1531 
acres into 2 equal parts and return separate surveys thereof 
into the Secretary’s Office, as he ought to have done before, 
without further charge to the Petitioner, etc. (Va. Mag. Hist. 
& Biogr. XXXIII, p. 18). 


George made his home in Spotsylvania County and here 
spent the remainder of his life. After the County of Orange 
was set off from that of Spotsylvania in 1734, and that of 
Culpeper from Orange in 1748, he lived in them, though his 
land had originally been in the older county. He is usually, 
particularly in British records, designated as “of Culpeper 
County”, in which county he died. 

George Hume was married on December 16th, 1727, in 
Spotsylvania County to Elizabeth, daughter of George Proc- 
tor of Saint George’s Parish of that county. George Proctor 
had borne arms in Bacon’s Rebellion*® and was one of the 





40 In the list of soldiers who “entered this day on ye country’s pay 
(July 10, 1676)”, there is the name of Lieutenant David Hume, of 
Middlesex County, Virginia. These men were called into service “by 
virtue of a late Act of Assembly”, for suppressing Bacon’s Rebellion 
(Va. Mag. Hist. & Biogr., XII, p. 197). This officer’s name appears in 
other Militia Lists. Who he was is not known. 
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signers of the petition for forgiveness that was sent to the 
King on February 6, 1676 (Wm. & Mary Quart. XI, p. 79). 
He was the author of the Bill of Grievances for Surry County, 
1677, to the Royal Commissioners sent to Virginia to investi- 
gate the causes of the late rebellion (Va. Mag. Hist. & Biogr. 
II, p. 170). The marriage is recorded in Spotsylvania County 
Will Book A, page 15, and also appears in: 


An Account of ye Governor's Dues 


Being a list of Persons who have paid the fee for 
marriage Bonds as required by law 


George Home and Elizabeth Proctor 1727 Xber 16, 


(Order Book No. 1; of Crozier’s Spotsylvania County, p. 84). 


It may be mentioned in passing that this reference to “X-ber” 
has sometimes incorrectly been interpreted as October instead 
of December. December was the tenth month of the year in 
the “Old Style” calendar. The record in the Will Book is 
moreover given as December. 


In his will, dated Spotsylvania County, March 23, 1730-1, 
George Proctor devises property to his daughter Elizabeth 
Home (Crozier’s Spotsylvania County, 193), and there are a 
number of deeds of land from George Proctor to “my law- 
ful daughter Elizabeth and George Home her lawful hus- 
band” (Crozier, 102) and others “for the love and affection 
I bear to my lawful begotten daughter Elizabeth, and George 
Home her lawful husband, and more especially in consideration 
of the Nuptials between them”, etc. (Crozier, 103). These 
proofs of George’s marriage are noted at length as one of 
the claimants for the Marchmont peerage (see below) tried 
to prove that no such marriage occurred. 

Despite his former service in the Jacobite army, George was 
commissioned a Lieutenant in the Colonial Militia in 1729 and 
served on several occasions against the Indians, as his letters 
show. His commission is thus recorded in the records of 
Spotsylvania County : 
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A LIST of the Officers of the MILITIA of SPOTSYL- 
VANIA COUNTY who, producing their Commissions before 
the Court of His Majesty’s Honourable Justices for the County 
aforesaid, took ye oath as directed by law... 


Major Goodrich Lightfoot 
Captain Robert Slaughter and his officers: 
Francis Kirkley and William Peyton. 
Captain John Scott and his officers: 
Joseph Hawkins and John Lightfoot 
Captain William Bledsoe and his officers: 
James Williams and George Home. 


took ye oath, September 2, 1729. (Order Book for 1724- 
1730, page 332, cf. Crozier’s Spotsylvania County, p. 514). 


The need for militia service at this time arose from wars 
between the Indian tribes. On 26 March 1729, Lieutenant 
Governor Gooch, in a letter to the Lords of Trade, speaks 
of “the feud between two tribes of Indians, the Nottaways 
and the Saponies”, and expresses fear that “‘mischief may 
befall the English outplanters”. He then urges the need of 
militia officers to instruct the militia in the use of arms, etc. 
(Aspinwall’s Transcripts, 1X, p. 435, Va. State Libr.).* 

In 1733 George Hume was the Crown’s representative in 
the survey of the Northern Neck of Land in the famous suit 
of Lord Fairfax of Cameron. The boundary of the great 
tract of land granted to Lord Culpeper, grandfather of Lord 





41 A letter dated Whitehall 8 September 1721, refers to the increase of 
the number of militia from 6570 horse and foot, the strength fixed in 
1690, to about 14,000 in 1715, supposing the latter to represent a sixth 
of the population of Virginia, or 84,000 exclusive of negroes. The letter 
further mentions the necessary defenses against French encroachments 
(Aspinwall’s Transcripts, IX, p. 30, Va. State Libr.). Colonial troops 
were also needed on account of the existing war with Spain which, as 
far as the Colony was concerned, was terminated by the Governor’s 
proclamation of the cessation of hostilities on 24 July 1730 (Aspinwall’s 
Transcripts, IX, p. 493). In his report of 1755 Governor Dinwiddie 
estimates the number of inhabitants of Virginia as 230,000 (white and 
black). Each of the 50 counties had a County Lieutenant, a Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and Major, and “according to the largeness of the 
County the Militia is divided into Companies, each Company having a 
Captain, Lieutenant and Ensign. Our Militia may now amount to 27,000 
men from 21 to 60 years of age”. For purposes of military discipline 
and instruction the colony was divided into four districts. He laments 
the lack of funds for building forts and the troubles with the Indians 
(Koontz’s The Va. Frontier, p. 153). 
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Fairfax, was the greater branch of the Rappahannock River. 
The suit was for the purpose of deciding whether the South 
(the Rapidan) or the North branch of the river were the 
chief stream. Slaughter states: “Mr. Graem with Mr. Hume 
as Assistant was commissioned on the part of the Crown, and 
Mr. Thomas on the part of Lord Fairfax, to survey and meas- 
ure the South Branch of the Rappahannock (the Rapidan), 
from the fork to the head of the stream, and return an exact 
map of the same, describing all the runs and creeks that run 
into it” (Hist of St. Marks Parish, Culpeper Co., p. 24). 
Colonel William Byrd of Westover was one of the Crown’s 
commissioners and in his account of the undertaking he says: 


We commissioned and swore Mr. Gream on behalf of the 
King and Mr. Thomas on behlf of my Lord, to survey and 
measure the South Branch of Rappahannock from first fork 
to the head Spring, and return an exact map of the same, de- 
scribing all the rivers and creeks that discharge their waters 
into it. And because Mr. Gream had not been practiced in 
Surveying we allowed him to make use of Mr. Hume as As- 
sistant. We likewise ordered them to furnish themselves with 
6 men & what provisions should be necessary for their sub- 
WUE ..6 eke ce While we stayed at Fredericksburg we 
lodged at Col. Henry Willis’s but kept a magnificent table at the 
ordinary, & entertaining all the gents. who came to visit us, 
which were many. We then went to the Fork of the River 
and found the North Branch to be wider by 3 poles and 9 links, 
though it was objected to by my Lord’s Commissioners that 
the South was made narrower by an island that ran along the 
south shore. 

We carried a surloin of beef from Col. Carter’s and picked 
it as clean as a pack of wolves would those of a wounded deer. 
The same gentleman furnished us with strong beer but forgot 
to bring a vessel to drink it from. However we supplied that 
want with the shell of a poor terrapin which we destroyed as 
Henry VIII did Cardenal Wolsey, for the sake of his house. 
We then proceeded to Germantown, where Governor Spots- 
wood rec’d us very courteously, and lest we should have for- 
gotten the battles of Marlborough, he fought them all over 
again, for the ninth and fortieth time.” 

(Journey to Land of Eden by Col. Wm. Byrd of Westover 
(Westover MSS.), Vol. II, p. 97; also Slaughter’s St. Mark’s 
parish, loc. cit.). 
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The celebrated Fairfax land case called forth several ex- 
peditions by the commissioners who seemed to have enjoyed 
themselves greatly, their reports indeed resembling Fontaine’s 
Journal of the memorable journey made by the Knights of 
the Golden Horseshoe in 1716. In later surveys of this land, 
Lord Fairfax was represented by the youthful George Wash- 
ington, who had learned surveying from George Hume. Hume 
was surveyor of Spotsylvania County at the time that Wash- 
ington was appointed surveyor of the newly made county of 
Culpeper. There are in Frederick and other counties a number 
of surveys made by them together and the records are signed 
“George Hume, Surveyor and George Washington, Assistant 
Surveyor.’ 

There is a gap of more than twelve years in the series of 
letters written by George Hume, those intervening having been 
lost. The next that we have is to his elder brother David, 
baron of Wedderburn. 


Dear Brother David: 


I have wrote you so often without ever receiving an answer 
yt I am almost hopeless of writing to you any more. Whether 
it is you do not receive my letters or will not write or have 
any corespondence with me I can not tell. however I have this 
safe oppertunity by James Hunter I take it to let you know 
I am still alive and well and hope to hear from you when you 
receive this—how you are and how all ye rest of my Brothers 
yt you may happen to see, as also my Mother and Sisters. 





42 It is a matter of great regret that Washington’s Diaries, recently 
published, do not cover this period of his life, as his notes on his work 
with George Hume would be most interesting in the present connection. 
His first diary begins in 1748 and deals with his surveys for Lord Fair- 
fax, but the entries cover only one month. The next deals with his 
journey to Barbadoes and with his expedition to the French Commandant 
at the frontier. There are no more entries relating to Surveying until 
after George Hume’s death. (Cf The Diaries of George Washington, 
ed. by Fitzpatrick, 4 vols. 1925). The following is the court record of 
Washington’s appointment: “Culpeper County, 20 July 1749—George 
Washington, Gent. produced a commission from the President and Mas- 
ters of William and Mary College appointing him to be Surveyor of 
this county, which was read, and thereupon he took the usual oaths to 
His Majesty’s person and government, and took and subscribed the 
abjuration oath and test, and then took the oath of surveyor according 
to law” (Henry Howe’s Hist. Coll. of Va., p. 237). 
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You may be sure it will be a very great joy and satisfaction 
to hear how you are at so long absence. You can not but 
know where to find me. If you direct for me in Orange 
County to the care of Mr. William Hunter merchant, Fred- 
ericksburg, Rap* River Virginia, I shall be sure to receive 
tham. I shall add no more at present till I hear from you w™ 
I earnestly beg I may do with ys first opportunity & not only 
once but shall beg you will give yourself y* trouble of letting 
me hear from you often, and pray give my duty to my Mother. 

With my love to my sisters and their husbands, not forget- 
ting to remember me to my old fellow travelar and brother 
sufferer Alext Home of Manderstone,** and should be heart- 
ily glad to hear from him. 

G. home. 

Fr, ye 7th 1736 


Here follows a letter from George’s brother Patrick, Sur- 
geon in the Royal Navy. The letter is probably one of the 
first sent to George in the New World. Patrick was a year 
younger, and was one of his most faithful correspondents. 


London 18th Sep. 1736 
Dear Br, 


Not having heard anything of you so many years till John 
[another brother also an officer of the Royal Navy] came 
home last year, I intended then to have writ to you but going 
out again to Constantinople and not knowing when we might 
return, I deferred it. We were paid off about ten days agoe. 
As there is but little prospect of any business for some time 
in my way, intend to go to Scotland for the Winter not having 
seen my Moy these twelve years as it is probable I may not 
go abroad all next year. Should be glad to hear from you. 
When at Cap. ffear about four years ago I writ to you and 
once afterwards from Carolina but never herd from you. 
May write safely directed to the Golden Boot in dukes Court, 
St. Martins Lane, London & it will find me where ever I am. 
Could write more largely, but will not till I hear from you. 





43 The Homes of Manderston were descended from Alexander Home 
of Manderston one of the “Seven Spears of Wedderburn” of Flodden 
fame, and third son of Sir David Home of Wedderburn who was killed 
at that battle. This Alexander was the eldest son of George Home of 
Whitfield (see note on page 10). 
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Am determined to write to you every 3 months for at least 


3 or 4 times if I hear not from you, and am, 
Your Affet B', Pat Hume. 


In 1739 George Hume was commissioned Deputy-Surveyor 
of Orange County which had been set off from Spotsylvania 
in 1734. We find the following entry in the Order Book: 


At a Court held for Orange County, Thursday, 22nd No- 
vember 1739. George Home having produced a Commission 
for Deputy-Surveyor of the County, took oaths prescribed 
by Act of Parliament to be taken instead of oaths of Alle- 
gience and Supremacy & the Abjuration Oath, subscribed the 
test, and then took ye oath of a Surveyor and was sworn 
Deputy-Surveyor accordingly. (Orange County Order Book 
for 1739, p. 84). 


He later became Surveyor of that County, the following 
Bond being recorded : 


BOND 


Know all men by these presents: 


That we George Hume, Thomas Chew and John Bramham 
are held and firmly bound into our Sovereign Lord King 
George-the-Second, his heirs and successors, in the sum of 
Five Hundred Pounds, Current money, to the which payment 
well and truly to be made out said Lord the King his heirs and 
successors, we bind ourselves, our heirs, Executors and Ad- 
ministrators, jointly and Severally, firmly by these presents. 

Witness our hands and seals this XXX day of November 
in the year MDCCLI. 

The condition of this obligation is such that if the above 
bound George Hume shall well, truly and faithfully execute 
and perform the Office of Surveyor of the County of Orange 
during his continuance in the said office, then the above Obli- 
gation to be Void and of None effect; otherwise to remain in 
full power, force and Virtue. 
G. hume (Seal) 

Thos. Chew (Seal) 
John Bramham (Seal) 


At a Court held for Orange County on the 30th day of 
November 1751, this bond was acknowledged by the said 
Hume, Chew and Bramham and ordered to be recorded. Teste 
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George Taylor, County Clerk. (Orange County Deed Book 
11, p. 238, also Order Book 5, p. 348). 

At least two of George Hume’s field books are in existence. 
One is in the county records of Augusta County where it was 
filed as an exhibit in a land suit. It is described as “a small 
book, leather bound, home-made, measuring 3 by 5 inches. 
On the cover, which was evidently attached after its com- 
pletion, is the following: ‘To Cap. James Frayzer, Long 
Meadow’.” (cf. Chalkley’s Chronicles of the Scotch-Irish 
Settlement in Va, II, p. 370). The other, now deposited in the 
Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, contains rec- 
ords of his surveys in Frederick County, many having been 
made of lands of Lord Fairfax, Jost Hite, Gabriel Jones, Wil- 
liam Beverly and others. The book measures 3%4 by 7% inches, 
the cover being of coarse linen reinforced with leaves of an 
old copy-book. The fly-leaf is inscribed : 


FIELD BOOK 
Feb: the Ist 1755 
GEORGE HUME SURV. 
Frederick County. 
(See photo). 
While Surveyor of Spotsylvania County, George Hume made 
a survey of the town of Fredericksburg which is referred to 
later in another connection at a meeting of the House of Bur- 
gesses, as follows: 


At a Meeting of the House of Burgesses on Thursday May 
27 1742: “By an Act of the General Assembly made in the 
first year of his present Majesty’s reign [George II succeeded 
in 1727], for erecting a town in each of the counties of Spot- 
sylvania and King George * * * * * George Home, then sur- 
veyor of the said County of Spotsylvania, did survey and lay 
out Fifty Acres of Land for the said Town of Fredericks- 
burg; and divided the same into Lots and Streets and returned 
a plan thereof to the trustees, who made sale of Lots accord- 
ing to said Plan. * * * That the said Trustees did on the 18th 
day of March 1739, cause the Bounds of the said Town to be 
resurveyed by William Waller, the present surveyor of the 
County. And by that survey it appears that the Bounds of 
the said Town, as the same was laid out by the said Home, 
contain Fifty Acres and one third of an Acre of Land. (Jour- 
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nals of House of Burgesses, 1742-1747, p. 39, also Hening’s 
Statutes V, Chap. XXII (15 Geo. II), 1742, p. 197). 


Despite his having to begin life in the colony without money 
or friends, George Hume was able to amass considerable land 
as shown in the many deeds made to him and by him. For 
example in June 1728 the Governor and Council granted him 
a fourth interest in a tract of ten thousand acres of land and 
a third interest in a tract of six thousand acres. The deed 
mentions him as a Justice of the Peace. On December 1, 
1730, George Hume sold his share of these tracts to one of 
the other original grantees of the land. The deed begins: 


THIS INDENTURE made the first day of December in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand seven hundred and thirty, 
between George Home of St. George’s Parish in Spotsylvania 
County, Gentleman, of the one part and William Russell of 
the said Parish and County, Gentl. of the other part. 


Whereas Thomas Chew, William Johnson and the said 
(George Home did in or about ye month of June in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and twenty eight out of the 
Council office an order of the Governor and Council of this 
colony for to authorize and impower the said Chew, Johnson 
and Home to survey and take up six thousand acres of land 
at Jarranders and did also at or about the same time obtain 
and receive out of the said Council office one other order of 
the said Governor and Council to authorize and impower ye 
said Chew, Johnson and Home together with Larkin Chew, 
Joseph Smith and the said William Russell to survey and 
take up ten thousand acres of land at the said place of Jar- 
randers, as of the said orders of council respectively granted 
to the said Thomas Chew, William Johnson and George Home 
and to the said Larkin Chew, Joseph Smith, Thomas Chew, 
William Russell, William Johnson and George Home for the 
said quantities of ten thousand acres and six thousand acres 
of land, relation being thereunto had may more fully appear 
biene-atlaet [here follow the terms of the deed of the tracts]. 


In witness whereof the said George Home hath hereunto set 
his hand and seal the day, month and year first above written. 
G. home [Seal] 


(Deed Book B, p. 108, cf. Crozier’s Spotsylvania County, 
p. 131). 


(To be continued) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ASKS FOR 
SOURCE MATERIAL FOR VIRGINIA HISTORY 





[For one hundred years this Society has sought and is still 
seeking the kind of historic material so well described in the 
following circular. We feel that there is room for all in this 
patriotic work, and at a meeting of our Executive Committee a 
resolution was adopted directing that the University’s circular 
be printed in our April Magazine and that the University be 
given our best wishes for success in the work which its com- 
mittee has so well outlined. ] 

“The most ancient of all the American commonwealths is 
Virginia. Her history stretches from 1607 to the present day. 
Through all the years she has remained a land of invincible 
loyalties. From George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
down to Woodrow Wilson her sons have adorned and enriched 
the life of this nation. Twice in her story devastating wars 
have swept across her territory; and of both tragedies the 
heroes were her sons—George Washington and Robert Ed- 
ward Lee. She has tasted life in its fullness, prosperity and 
disaster, strength and weakness, political oppression and un- 
flinching resistance, and today emerges wealthy and powerful 
and free. 

This old state is still rich in memorials of her past. The 
devastations of war, the conflagrations of ancient homes, the 
besom of the tidy housewife, and the backyard bonfire have 
destroyed much, but much still remains. In the garrets and 
cellars and closets of old houses, in ancient mills and store- 
rooms and barns, on dusty book shelves and in discarded 
trunks are precious relics of the lives lived by her people. 
Their letters, their writings, their daybooks and ledgers, old 
wills, old bonds, old books, old newspapers, all that will en- 
lighten men as to the details of Virginian life are of lasting 
and inestimable worth. 
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These are the things that tell more faithfully than any his- 
torian the forces radiating from church and school, from legis- 
latures and law courts, from courtgreens and hustings, which 
moulded our forefathers. They are things more significant 
than even the monuments of Virginia’s early history, the ancient 
churches and colonial mansions preserved mainly by the pious 
care of her daughters, for they unveil the spiritual energies 
which created the Virginia that now is and predestine the 
Virginia that is to be. 

The Rector and Visitors of the University of Virginia co- 
operating with her President and Faculty offer their aid in the 
preservation, the study, the interpretation, and the publication 
of these memorials of Virginia’s social, industrial, political, and 
intellectual life. Not until now has the State University been 
able to undertake with adequate means and adequate power so 
great and necessary a task. Today she can offer for these 
memorials a storehouse, fireproof and secure; a staff of eager 
and able young scholars from her faculty and graduate school 
prepared to classify, study, and interpret these materials for 
the cultural history of the Old Dominion; and the confident 
assurance of providing funds to carry forward this work 
through the coming decades. 

The University invites the free and generous cooperation of 
all who venerate the truth of history and love the noble story 
of Virginia and the great Virginians who have illuminated 
the life of the American Republic. Wherever they or their 
descendants may now reside, she asks their help as a duty to 
their ancestors, as a debt to the future of American civili- 
zation. Let them give if they can give outright; or else make 
our University the depository for safe keeping and scientific 
interpretation of this important material for historical research. 


The types of material that are especially desired for the 
Virginia Collection include old letters, diaries, records, and 
manuscripts of original composition; old documents, such as 
wills and deeds; old Virginia newspapers; and old books and 
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magazines about Virginia, by Virginians, or published in Vir- 
ginia. Material that is intended for the Virginia Collection 
and correspondence concerning it may be addressed to the 
University Librarian, University of Virginia, University, Vir- 
ginia. 


EpwINn ANDERSON ALDERMAN, 
President of the University. 
Cyrus HarpinG WALKER, 
Rector of the Board of Visitors. 
WILLIAM Mynn THORNTON, 
Professor of Applied Math. 
RicHArD HEATH DABNEY, 
Professor of History. 
Joun Catvin METCALF, 
Dean of the Graduate School. 
Harry CLEMONS, 
University Librarian. 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL JOURNALS, 1726-1753 





Notes from Text, XXXVII, 326 
(Continued) 


®In a letter dated 1735 from William Byrd to Chief Justice Benjamin 
Lynde, of Massachusetts, then living in Salem, the writer says “I can 
depend upon this young Gentleman’s waiting upon you with my re- 
spects. He is son of one of your own countryman, Mr. Ravenscroft, 
who having some relatives there has sent his son to make them a 
Visit.” 

This elder Ravenscroft was Thomas Ravenscroft, who was resident 
first in James City county, and afterwards in Prince George. Thomas 
Ravenscroft was sheriff of James City County in 1722. The following 
deeds are on record in Prince George county: 1. March 12, 1722, 
from Peter Jones, of Prince George, to Thomas Ravenscroft, of Wil- 
mington parish, James City, conveying a tract of land near the falls 
of Appomattox; 2. November 1, 1723, from john Hamlin, of Prince 
George, to Thomas Ravenscroft, of Wilmington parish, James City, 
a tract of 250 acres, called Maycox. 

Captain Thomas Ravenscroft lived in Bristol parish, Prince George, 
in 1723. The Virginia Gazette, in January, 1736, announces the death 
“lately “latexy Col. Thomas Ravenscroft, lately Burgess for Prince 
George Co.” He was succeeded by his son, John Ravenscroft, who was 
a justice of Prince George in 1738. In that year is a suit in Prince 
George by John Ravenscroft, executor of Thomas Ravenscroft. This 
John was probably the father of Dr. John Ravenscroft, of Prince 
George county, who married —————, daughter of Hugh Miller, of 
Blandford, in Prince George, and died in Scotland in 1780, leaving, at 
least, one child, Rt. Rev. John Starke Ravenscroft, Bishop of North 
Carolina, who was born near Blandford in 1772, and died in Raleigh, 
N. C., March, 1830. There were others of the name and probably of 
the same family. Robert Ravenscroft lived near Petersburg in 1768. 
Capt. Thos. Ravenscroft, who had been a private in the Virginia Con- 
tinental Line in the Revolution, died in Harrison county, Ky., in 1829, 
and had issue: 1. John, died in 1813, and had 1. Sally, married in 
1824, John Culp, and was living in Harrison county, 1846; 2. Martha; 
3. Elizabeth, married John Montgomery; II. Thomas, alive in 1833; III. 
James, alive 1833; IV. Robert, alive 1833; V. William, alive 1833; 
VI. Polly, married Aaron Miller; VII. Betty, married John Ervatt; 
VIII. Nancy, married Humphrey Hickson; IX. Peggy, married Gar- 
rett Humble; X. Samuel, died before 1833 (Va. Land Bounty Records). 

“Maycox”, bought by Thomas Ravenscroft in 1723, is on James river, 
directly opposite “Westover”. As he appears to have been a native of 
New England, he may have been a descendant of the Mr. Ravenscroft 
who formed one of the first Episcopal congregations in Boston in 1685. 

*John and Joseph Allen, were of the “Clermont” family. The emi- 
grant ancestor, Arthur Allen, patented in 1649, 200 acres between 
Lawnes Creek and lower Chippoaks Creek. In the William and Mary 
Quarterly, VIII, 110-112, 132, 133, is a genealogy of the Surry Allens. 
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When, thirty years ago, Dr. Tyler and others, studied the Allen family 
in the records, they heard nothing of the story that Arthur Allen, 
shown by all the records to have been an average English emigrant, 
was really a younger son of a royal and imperial house which never 
bore any surname. 

John Allen named in the text was a student at William and Mary in 
1699, and his will was proved in Surry, March 5, 1741. He married 
Elizabeth Bassett, of Eltham but had no issue and left the bulk of his 
estate to his nephew, William Allen, son of his brother Joseph, the 
other person named in the text. Joseph Allen died in 1736. “Cler- 
mont” descended in the male line until the death of William Allen in 
1831. He left “Clermont” and the bulk of his great estates to his 
nephew William Griffin Orgain, on condition that he took the name 
.— This he did. Some years after his death, “Clermont” was 
sold. 

People interested in Virginia antiquities would be glad to have 
porrf in regard to the visit of any president to “Clermont” and anso 
Allan (not Allen) Poe was a visitor at the same place. 

*The first ancestor to whom this Edwards family can certainly be 
traced was William Edwards, who was a merchant in Virginia in 
1644. He represented Sury in the House of Burgesses in 1652 and 
1653, and died about 1673. The Benjamin Edwards of the texe lived 
in Surry and died about 1750. 

There is in Surry, the marriage bond, dated July 20, 1756, of Wil- 
liam Edwards of Brunswick and Sarah, daughter of Thomas Edwerds, 
deceased. A genealogy of this Edwards family was published in the 
William and Mary Quarterly, XV, 79-83, 195-197. 

* Tn 1714 Governor Spotswood collected a group of members of 
Siouan tribes at Fort Christiana on the Meherrin river near the present 
Gholsonville, Va. Spotswood gathered these tribes in the hope that 
they would form a barrier against the hostile Indians. They were 
Meipontsky, Occanechi, Saponi, Styaraki and Tutelo (Handbook of the 
American Indians). Dr. Tyler says, in the William and Mary Quar- 
terly, “Spotswood commenced building the fort in August, 1714. He 
took great interest in it and frequently visited it. The fort was built 
upon rising ground and was a five sided palisaded inclosure and had, 
in place of bastions, five houses which protected each other. 

Each side of the fort was about one hundred yards long. It mounted 
five cannon and had a garrison of twelve men.” The General Assembly 
confined the trade with all Indians south of the James to this place and 
granted it to a company on condition of building a school house and 
bearing the charges of the fort for two years. Rev. Charles Griffin, 
a man of excellent character, was appointed schoolmaster by the Gov- 
ernor, who paid him £50 a year out of his own pocket. In a short 
time he had seventy Indian scholars who were greatly attached to him. 
In a few years the fort was discontinued. The trading company, as 
a monopoly, excited much hostility and in 1718 the Assembly revoked 
its charter. Mr. Griffin became master at the Indian school at William 
and Mary College. 

The site of the fort is still known as the Fort Field and a nearby 
road is called The Fort Road. An old cannon once mounted on its 
ramparts still exists and has been given to William and Mary, where 
it may be seen on the campus. 

"Charles Burgess of Lancaster county, said to be a native of Eng- 
land, married (license Oct. 5, 1721) Frances, daughter of Capt. David 
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Fox, of Lancaster county. The Vestry Book of Christ Church, Lan- 
caster, shows that on May 5, 1741, Frances and Elizabeth Burgess, 
daughters of Charles Burgess, who had died in 1734, had license (with 
members of the Ball family) to build, at their own expense, galleries 
on the east end of the south wing of the church. Charies Burgess was 
Burgess for Lancaster February, 1727-8, and May, 1732. 

™ George Proctor, of the text, appears in the Spotsylvania records 
as frequently selling land. His will was dated March 23, 1730-31, and 
proved in Spotsylvania, August 7, 1738. Executors, wife Mary, and 
son-in-law, Charles Stewart. To wife Mary his manor plantation; 
son George; son John half the plantation he (George lives on) and the 
manor plantation after his wife’s death; daughters Margaret, Mary 
and Elizabeth. 

There is a deed in Spotsylvania from George Proctor to his daughter 
Mary and her husband Charles Stewart. 

The will of Thomas Hayden, of Spotsylvania, dated June 27, 1782, 
names his daughter, Grace Proctor, and his grandson, John Proctor, 
son of George Proctor. This was probably George Proctor, Jr. 

A deed, Spotsylvania, June 3, 1728, to his daughter, Elizabeth, and 
her husband, George Hume. The marriage bond of George Hume and 
Elizabeth Proctor, in Spotsylvania, was dated Oct. 16, 1727. 

Deed, Spotsylvania, Aug., 1727, from George Proctor, of King George 
county, to John Proctor and Elias Sharpe, of Spotsylvania county, 
conveying 435 acres on Hazel Run, Spotsylvania, which his father, 
George Proctor, had intended to have given to said John Proctor and 
George Proctor, Senior’s, daughter, Margaret, wife of Elias Sharpe. 
[It is difficult to see how the dates of this deed corresponds with that 
of the will of George Proctor (above) unless George Proctor made 
known his intention during his lifetime]. 

A deed March 2, 1757, shows that Margaret Proctor, formerly wife 
of Charles Stewart, was the wife of Aaron Grisby. 

There are some other Proctors in Spotsylvania contemporary with 
George and his children. 

Deed, Spotsylvania, Jan. 7, 1771, from Lodowick O’Neal, of Spot- 
sylvania, to Lewis and Charles Proctor, sons of Thomas Proctor and 
Sarah his wife, of Spotsylvania, with reversion to their mother, Sarah 
Proctor. 

The will of William Proctor was dated Aug. 17, 1753, and proved 
in Spotsylvania Nov. 6, 1753. Executors, wife and son George. Son 
Charles and daughters Elizabeth Carter and Mary Proctor. 

Spotsylvania, Nov. 6, 1787, Lucy Proctor appointed guardian of Ann, 
William, Charles and Thomas Proctor, orphans of Charles Proctor. 

Will of Charles Proctor, dated Aug. 15, 1784, executors bond, Spot- 
sylvania, July 3, 1787. Legatees: Lucy Lewis, now Proctor, children 
William and Ann Proctor, an unborn child; son William land in Albe- 
marle county; to William, son of Thomas Proctor, land in Albemarle 
county. 

Spotsylvania, May 25, 1778. Charles Proctor appointed administrator 
of William Proctor, deceased. 

Lease, Spotsylvania, March 1, 1742, to John Proctor and Sarah, his 
wife, and John Proctor, Jr. 

Deed, Spotsylvania, March 2, 1757, from Aaron Grisby, of King 
George, planter, and Margaret, his wife, and John Proctor, of Spot- 
sylvania (son and heir of George Proctor) and Sarah his wife, to 
John Mitchell. 
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Deed, Spotsylvania, Dec. 17, 1791, from John Proctor, of Fayette 
county, Va., son and heir of William Proctor, of Spotsylvania, de- 
ceased, to George Mason. 

8 Robert Cave, of St. George’s Parish, Spotsylvania county, made 
deed for 1,000 acres in Spotsylvania, June 1, 1731, to Edwin Hickman. 
There were other Caves in Spotsylvania as the family was evidently 
ancestors of that in Orange and Culpeper. 

4 Genealogies and abstracts of wills of Chamberlaynes of Virginia 
and England may be found in this Magazine, Vols. XXVI, 1, 2, and 
XXVIII, 3. William Chamberlayne of the text is included in these 
notes. 

* Rev. William Swift received the King’s Bounty for Bermuda, May 
8, 1722; came to Virginia in 1728; sent by Governor Gooch to St. 
Martin’s Parish, Hanover county; described later by Gooch as “a bad 
man”; died 1734. 

* The Quarles family evidently settled at an early date in Virginia 
and increased rapidly. At the beginning of the Eighteenth century 
they lived in King and Queen and King William and probably before 
that in New Kent. The entire destruction of the records of New Kent 
and King and Queen, the destruction of a large part of those of King 
William, Caroline and Hanover, has prevented the preparation of any 
complete Quarles genealogy. The most extensive account of the family 
is in “Winstons of Virginia and Allied Families”, by W. Clayton 
Torrence, pp. 413-548. This contains only an account of the descend- 
ants of Isaac Quarles together with many, chiefly disconnected, notes. 

We will print in this note only a collection of similar notes gathered 
from many sources. 

Spotsylvania Marriage Licenses: October 3, 1772, John Quarles. 

Francis E. Quarles, of King and Queen, married Belinda Ann Thorn- 
ton, b. Nov. 23, 1811; died July 20, 1835. 

James Quarles appointed to the Committee of Safety of Albemarle 
county, 1775. 

John Quarles, Committee of Safety, Bedford county, May 23, 1775. 

Francis West Quarles of Westmoreland county married Lucy Dan- 
gerfield Smith (b. June 10, 1773, d. 1820) daughter of Col. Meriwether 
Smith and Elizabeth Dangerfield daughter of Col. William Danger- 
field of Essex county. Issue: Anne E. Quarles and a son. 

Robert Quarles married Patsy, daughter of Garrett Minor. Rebecca, 
the sister of Patsy, married John Quarles the brother of Robert 
Quarles. . John Quarles was the grandfather of Gen. William Andrew 
Quarles, of the Confederate Army, who married Louisa Meriwether. 

John Quarles took oath on Nov. 27, 1758 as Captain of theBedford 
Militia and on June 25, 1771, John Quarles was appointed county 
Lieutenant of the said county. 

At a court held for Bedford, Nov. 24, 1778, Col. James Calloway 
was appointed County Lieutenant “in room of John Quarles who begs 
leave to resign.” 

Register of St. James Northam Parish, Goochland: 

March 12, 1791—Dr. Joseph Duke and Mary Quarles. Both in 
Spotsylvania. 

March 29, 1791—Francis Quarles and Mary Garrett Brooke of 
Louisa. 

May 11, 1781—Tunstall Quarles and Susanna Edwards, a son, 
Tunstall. Amelia county Mariage Licenses. 
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ct. 15, 1827—John Quarles to Julia Coleman. In 1772 there was a 
Roger Quarles in Carolina county. 

Hanover county Record Book: 

June 17, 1785—Deed from John Matthews of Hanover county to 
William Quarles of Carolinia—¥Y, acre. 

Dr. J. Hall Pleasants n his “Hall Family” states that Charles Rush 
Hall married Louisa Quarles. 

Moses Quarles—an ensign in Brunswick Militia appointed Nov. 24,- 
1777. Hubard Quarles appears on the Poll listof Brunswick county in 
no and John Quarles on the personal tax list for Dinwiddie in 

Petition of John Quarles to the King William County Court, Nov.- 
6, 1778—Court orders “To be paid to Col. John Quarles for the wives, 
widows and parents of the following soldiers, etc.” 

Richerson Family Notes; Contributed by Marie Louise Quarles 
(Mrs. Bonte):—Francis W. Quarles, son of Benjaminand Frances 
Quarles , born Jan. 27, 1809. Thomas D. Quarles son of Benjamin 
and Frances Quarles born July 20, 1806. 

Frances, daughter of Col. Holt Richerson married Benjamin Quarles. 
Their son, Thomas Delaware, married Mary Ann Mosby; their son, 
West Richerson Quarles, married Mary Ryan of ‘Maysville; their 
daughter, Mary Louise Quarles, married George William Bonte. Mrs. 
Bonte also gives the following informotion: Jane Percy Brete Rich- 
erson married Capt. John Mattox of King William county, great- 
grandparent of Edward Delaware Quarles, of Richmond, Virginia, 
who married Ann Burwell Cooke. They had one child, Virginia 
Quarles. 
ad Elizabeth Quarles lived at “Drury Lane”, King William county, 

a. 

Roger Quarles was Justice for Caroline county, June, 1785. 

Mary E. C. Quarles, infant (with her mother, Mrs. E. W. Quarles, 
of Marysville, Ky.), who is a daughter of Francis West Quarles, de- 
ceased, who was a son of Frances Quarles, deceased (formerly Rich- 
erson), who was a daughter of Col. Holt Richerson, deceased, and the 
wife of Benjamin Quarles, also Thomas Delaware Quarles, of Rich- 
mond, Va., Susan Pemberton, wife of Thomas Pemberton of Rich- 
mond, Va., who are children of the said Francis Quarles, deceased, 
st etc. (From a suit instituted by Col. Holt Richerson’s Heirs in 
1852.) 

Notes on French and Indian War: “John Quarles of King William 


County”. 

William Quarles of Orange County married Frances Vivian, also of 
Orange county. 

From King William County Record Books: 

“James R. Pannell, Joseph Pannell, James Smith and Elizabeth, his 
wife, now Elizabeth Pannell, William Roberts and Ann, his wife, who 
was Ann Pannell, Benjamin Quarles and Frances L., his wife, who 
was Frances Pannell, appoint Holt C. Pannell Attorney, Feby. 23, 1805”. 

From the above it would seem that Benjamin’s wife was Frances 
Pannell and not Frances Richerson. (Letter from Miss Ida J. Lee). 


In reply to above Mrs. Louise Quarles Bonte says: Frances L. 
Richerson married first John Pannill and had by this marriage one 
child, James Pannill, who died without issue. The said Frances L. 
(Richerson) Pannill married secondly Benjamin Quarles and had three 
children: Frances West, Thomas Delaware and Susan Ann Quarles. 
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Land Tax in King William county, 1782: 

John Quarles Estate, 294 acres; Hannah Quarles, 147 acres; Isaac 
Quarles, 843 acres; Dorothy Quarles, 200 acres; Frances Quarles, 110 
acres; John Quarles, Jr., 410 acres; James Quarles, 574. 

Nov. 27, 1806—John Lipscomb to Mourning Lipscomb, security on 
Mrs. Frances Quarles Estate. 

June, 1797. John Quarles and Frances Quarles to Daniel Lipscomb. 

Sept. 25, 1797—Frances, wife of John Quarles, to Daniel Lipscomb. 

Norfolk County, Marraige Licenses: 

John Quarles and Mary Hudson, Oct. 5, 1779. 

John Branan and Ann Quarles, Nov. 5, 1799. 

John Quarles of Campbell county furnished supplies for use of 
Continental Army, 1782-83. 

John Quarles of Middlesex county furnished supplies for use of 
Continental Army, May 28, 1782. 

James Quarles, Jr., was witness March 8, 1754, in Chesterfield county. 

Everette Herbert Quarles married, June 30, 1827, Myra Frances 
Franklin, daughter of Benjamin Franklin, III, and Myra Stewart. 

Will of William Walthall, Citizen and Alderman of Londons —dated 
July 16, 1608, proved Sept. 3, 1608. “For the surplus and charges of 
Billinghurst land more than the rentes, with the money to John Quarles 
which amounts to £750”. 

Will of James Real of Essex county, Va., pr. in Brunswick county, 
refers among others, to William, son of James Quarlles, and Thomas, 
son of James Quarles. 

Will of William Read, of Brunswick county, proved Feb., 1764, 
names daughter Catherine Quarles, James Quarles, Executor. 

Brunswick County Marriage Licenses: 
ee Read and Nancy, daughter of James Quarles, February 20, 
1787. 

Orange County Marriage Licenses: 

Thomas Jenkins and Elizabeth Quarles, ——--1800. 

Letters from J. Shelton Watson while at William and Mary ‘College 
to his brother, David Watson. 

Oct. 16, 1799. “I have fallen in here with Mr. R. Quarles. He 
promises me an introductory letter to his acquaintance, Mr. Greenhow 
of Williamsburg”. 

Feb. —, 1801. “My love to Mrs. Quarles and family”. 

Feb. 17, ——. “Washington is a small man about the size of our 
friend John Quarles of Fluvanna.” 

Virginia State Troops in the Revolution: 

March, 1776—Paid John Quarles for Provisions and necessaries fur- 
nished Capt. Richardson’s Company, £84-4-0. 
an 13, 1776—Paid Richard Marsh for John Quarles for provisions, 

1702—John Quarles witness to deed in King William county. 

1704—John Quarles pays Quit Rent for 100 acres of lalnd in King 
William county. 

King William County Notes: Indenture dated July 23, 1791, con- 
cerning division of 380 acres of land left by John Vivian, dec’d. names 
Vivian Daniel and Elizabeth his wife; William Quarles and Frances 
his wife of Spotsylvania county; Thacker Vivian of Georgia; Rhodes 
Thomson of Woodford county, and others. Frances Vivian Quarles 
was the daughter of John Vivian and Jane Smith his wife; Jane Smith 
was the daughter of John and Ann Smith of Middlesex county. 
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Donald Robertson’s School in King and Queen county: 

April 29, 1767. “Henry Quarles to English—'% year, £1-010. 

June 2, 1767—Henry Quarles to English—5 Sh. 

April 23, 1769—Isaac Quarles to Englilsh—% year, £1-0-0. 

Jan. 7, 1771. Capt. Quarles sons—Pd. £1-5-0. 

Miss Alilce Vivian married General Quarles of Tennessee. 

Edward Huston married Susannah Quarles in Fauquier county, Jan. 
13, 1769.9 

St. Margaret’s Parish, Caroline County, Va., 1733. “Petition of 
Roger Quarles against David Woodroof is dismissed”. 

Virginia Council Journals: 

James Quarles petitions for grant of 1,000 acres lying in Spotsyl- 
vania near the great Mountains, December, 1730. 

John Quarles one of the Inspectors of Tobacco Ware Houses at 
Quarles’ Mantepike and Shepherds—April, 1731. 

Moses Quarles elected one of the Justices for the new erected county 
of Prince William—April 27, 1731. 

Caroline County Marriage Licenses: 

Oct. 5, 1836—William Bibb and Ann, daughter of William Quarles. 

John Quarles, Gent. one of the appraisors of the estate of Richard 
H. Corbin of Middlesex County. 

James Quarles, Paymaster General State Line, Revolution. 

Capt. Quarles of Orange County married Lucy, widow of Philip 
Thornton Alexander and daughter of Col. Austin Brockenbrough. 

Lucy B. Quarles of King William married Leonard Chamberlaine, 
1843. 

John Quarlels on Oct. 12, 1777 or 99, married Elilzabeth Stanard 
Yates. 

John and Francis Quarlels took the oath of allegiance in Henry 
County in 1777. 

Aaron Quarles appointed June, 1741, inspector at Quarles Ware 
House in King William. 

Quarles appointed coroner of King William in 1743. 

Ralph Quarles owned land in Louisa in 1792. 

Caroline County, April 12, 1751—Will of Roger Quarlels proved by 
Jane and James Quarlels, Executors. 

Roger Quarles living in Caroline County, 1772. 

Mary, daughter of John Poindexter, married Garrett M. Quarles. 

Ann, wife of Henry Washington, of Albemarlle (who died in 1788), 
was daughter of Jane Quarles and sister of Robert Quarles. 

Will of Betty Quarles, Fauquier, dated April 19, proved Nov. 22, 
1772. Legatees: (her step-father), Thomas Harrison; brother John 
Quarles; daughter Ann Madison Quarles. 

Jokn Quarles was living in King William in 1703. 

King William Deed, 1817—from John S. Quarles of Amelia County 
4 Isaac Quarles, land in Prince William inherited from Isaac Quarles 

Deed, King William, 1818—Edward Hill, administrator of Philip 
Pendleton of King and Queen to Hardin Littlepage, mentions land de- 
vised to William Henry Quales by his father, Major James Quarles, 
deceased, on which Col. Quarles lived the latter part of his life. 

een, King William, 1821—From Waller Quarles and Keziah his 
wife. 

Deed, 1797—From John Quarles and Frances his wife, King William. 
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Deed, King William, 1803—From Francis W. Quarles and Lucy D., 
his wife. 

Deed, King William, 1803—Frances Quarles, Margaret Butler, Betty 
H. Quarles, Francis Quarles, Jr., and Mary M. Quarles, of King Wil- 
liam to Thomas Hill. Land conveyed by John Quarles, Gent. to John 
Quarles, Jr., adjoining land of Aaron Quarles, deceased. 

Deed, King William, 1801—William Henry Quarles of the town 
of Dunkirk, King William, John Bowers, Francis West Quarles, James 
B. Crosbie of Dunkirk, Philip Pendleton and Benjamin Pendleton of 
King William, mentions father Major James Quarles, deceased, and 
land where Col. James Quarles, deceased, lived. 

William Quarles married Lucy (born June 2, 1773), daughter of 
William Johnson. 

Will of William Quarles, Spotsylvania, dated Nov. 2, 1794. Ex. 
Bond, April 5, 1796. Executors: Col. Garrett Minor and sons Ralph 
and William Quarles. Legatees: wife Frances; son Ralph; son Wil- 
liam; land in Bedford, conveyed to him in fee by my brother Roger 
Quarles; sons Charles, Roger and John; daughters Ann, Frances, Jane 
and Patsey; daughter Mary, and after her death to her husband. 

Deed, Spotsylvania, April 16, 1724—from John Quarles of Spot- 
sylvania, and wife Anne Quarles her dower. 

Will of John Waller, of Spotsylvania, dated Aug. 2, 1753, grand- 
daughter Dorothy Quarles, daughter of my son, Thomas Waller. 

Spotsylvania, April 5, 1796—Ralph Quarles, guardian to John, James 
and Patsey Quarles. 

Spotsylvania, July 3, 1798—Frances Quarles, guardian to Jane, or- 
phan of William Quarles. 

Spotsylvania—Harry Quarles an officer (Militia) in the Revolution. 

Spotsylvania, Oct. 1, 1751. John Quarles of Chesterfield, and Susanna 
his wife, deed for 350 acres in Spotsylvania granted to John Quarles, 
deceased, Sept. 30, 1723. 

Spotsylvania, deed Jan. 31, 1749—John Quarles of Prince William, 
Gent., deed for land purchased in Spotsylvania by his father John 
Quarles, deceased. 

Spotsylvania, Jan. 1771—Aaron, Solomon and Tunstall Quarles, wit- 
nesses. 


Members of the Virginia Quarles Family in 
the Revolution 


Henry Quarles, Ist. Lt. 15th Va., Jan 13, 1777, resigned July 14, 1777, 
and served subsequently as a Captain in a Virginia State Regiment. 
James Quarles, Captain of a Virginia State Regiment 1777-1781. 

John Quarles, 2nd. Lt., Ist. Va., Feb. 25, 1776, Captain 2nd. Va. State 
Regiment, 1777-1780. 

Thomas Quarles, Lt. of a Va. State Regiment, 1778-80. 

Wharton Quarles, Lt. in a Va. State Regiment 1779-81. 

William Quarles, Ensign Ist Va., Oct. 6, 1780 to ———— 

Abner Quarles, Private 10th Va. 

James Quarles, Paymaster, 6th Va. Regiment. 

Nathaniel Quarles, Private, 11th Va. Regiment. 

Henry Quarles, Captain. 

James Quarles, Major. 

James G. Quarles, Private. 

John Quarles, Colonel. 
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(Four other John Quarles appear in the roster. It is impossible to 
ascertain whether one or more of the entries refer to the same man 


or not.) ‘ 
Robert Quarles, Ensign and Lieutenant. 
Three men named William Quarles appear on the rosters, and two 


named William P. Quarles. 
Roger Quarles, Captain of Militia of Caroline, resigned May, 1779. 


Abington Parish Register, Gloucester, Va., 1678 to 1741 


John, son of John Quarles, b. 1731. 

Page 82—James, son of James and Jane Quarles, b. 10 Nov. 1734. 

Page 83—Wife of John Quarles buried 16 April 1735, sent to town. 

Page 93—James Quarles apprenticed to John Fletcher, buried 26 
May 1751. 

Page 187—Sarah Quarles died 22 March 1760. 

Page 196—Prucilla Quarles died 22 or 23 March 1760. 

Page 111—Prucilla Quarles, dau. John and Sarah Quarles born 


18 Dec. 


Bruton and Middleton Parish Register, James City Co., 1662 to 1797 


Page 83—Thomas, son of Mr. James Qaules, d. 12 Feb. 1674. 
Page 84—Hemphrey Qaules died 20 Dec. 1675. 


Christ Church, Middlesex, 1653 to 1812 


Page 301—John Quarles mar. Elizabeth Yates 12 Oct. 1797. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
REV. ROBERTSON GANNAWAY 





Pub. 1859 by “Religious Herald” Print, Hendersonville, N. C. 


(Contributed by Miss Katherine K. Adams, 
1637 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, III.) 





(Concluded) 


In two or three years, the preacher wanted to give me 
license to exhort. At length the preacher and elder, brothers 
Kendrick and Tivis, insisted. I had been appointed circuit 
steward, soon after I was appointed leader. When I took 
license to exhort, the preacher put in my brother William as 
leader. That fall, as brother Kendrick and myself were going 
to church, he said, “I am going to ask the class to recommend 
you and brother Fleming for license to preach.” We were 
recommended to the district conference at Brush Creek camp- 
ground, in the Jonesborough circuit. I went to a camp meet- 
ing at Lebanon, Washington county, Va., Saturday, Sept. 27, 
1823, and was told “You must preach at ten o'clock.” Right 
before me sat old brother Watson, an old traveling preacher, 
and a brother Anderson, who had been a traveling preacher 
and then lived in Jonesborough, Tenn. 

In Feb., 1825, I had an attack of Bilious Fever. Many per- 
sons came to see me. I remember old Col. Keller, of Abing- 
don, and Parson King. 

In October, 1827, I was appointed to the New River circuit, 
with Goodson McDaniel, and commenced as an itinerant 
preacher. 

The New River circuit then embraced a part of the now 
surrounding circuits,—a small part of Marion, nearly all of 
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the Wytheville, 2/3 of Newbern, probably half of the Hills- 
ville and 2/3 of the Grayson circuit, in which there were many 
rugged mountain to cross. Brother McDaniel was a sterling 
man, a man of talents and holy zeal, tempered with knowledge, 
and he had the cause deeply at heart. About where Hills- 
ville church now stands, was an old Quaker meeting house, 
which was then out of the bounds of circuit preaching. We 
found three old members in that neighborhood, one of whom 
was old sister Star. 

I traveled on, till sometime in the month of March, one eve- 
ning at Samuel Caffey’s, I suddenly took a swimming in my 
head,—it was very violent,—and I thought I was about to 
take an apopletic fit. My father died with something of that 
kind. About the last of May I left the work and came to 
John Gannaway’s, Esq., where my wife was staying. 


I got John Vaughan (a local preacher) to come with me to 
the Esq.’s from Grayson. I traveled that year with William 
Cummings, a good preacher. That fall, 1829, at Abingdon, 
Va., I was superannuated on account of bad health. In the 
fall, 1830, I was appointed to the Jonesborough circuit, with 
J. Barringer, at Ebenezer Conference, Greene county, Tenn. 

Brother S. Patton was the elder. While I was taking the 
round (of the circuit) brother George Ekin, Jr., sent for me 
to come to Jonesborough. He was very low with consump- 
tion. He wished to see us before he died. We got to Jones- 
borough on Monday, I think, and he died on Thursday morn- 
ing following, before day. He said to my wife: “Sister 
Gannaway, or Aunt Gannaway, the Bible says that God will 
give you bread and your water shall be sure, but they have 
given me milk with my water.” 

Toward the close of the year, we took in a new appointment, 
in the neighborhood of a Mr. Dosser, sheriff of that county. 
I found him to be much of a gentleman. 

In the neighborhood of Jonesborough was a woman who had 
seven or eight children. I think she was raised under the 
Baptist persuasion. Her husband was a school master. She 
was led to believe it was her duty to become baptised and to 
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have her children baptized. She came to brother Peter Miller’s 
(she lived near him) to get me to perform that service. 

At Horse Creek Camp-ground, on the last morning a man 
rose, I think his name was Duncan. He said, “I am going”. 
If I am not mistaken, the man he spoke to was a man by the 
name of Coin, whose parents were Baptists. He did not join 
then, but did afterward, and I suppose made a good member, 
from the fact that one of his sons is now a traveling preacher 
in the Holston Conference. 


At that meeting, brother J. B. Daughtry preached near two 
hours. That year brother Patton, my P. E. required me to go 
to Carter’s Station camp meeting, in Greeneville circuit. My 
wife attended also. I went by brother Patton’s and promised 
to meet her at the campground. A free colored man who 
lived in Jonesborough, with brother S, Greer, took my wife and 
sister Hetty Greer to the meeting in a Carryall. When they 
got there, they did not see brother Fleming or anyone else they 
knew, so sat outside the encampment to wait for us. Late in 
the evening they were discovered by a good brother, I think his 
name was Lester, who took them in. 


I came to Jonesborough one day and found brother Samuel 
Greer and Judge Emerson in the Clerk’s Office in a warm 
debate on the subject of experimental religion. 


I do not recollect much of interest on the Blountsville cir- 
cuit. I found brother Hicks, a green, beardless, diffident boy, 
and thought it was likely that he was a tolerable piece of 
timber, to receive and polish ; and I made a class-leader of him, 
very contrary to his wishes. I think the next year he was 
licensed to preach and recommended to the Holston Confer- 
ence, as a suitable person to travel. 


I had willed that my negroes were to be free at my death; 
now I determined to take them to a free state. There was a 
poor family, a man, his wife and five children, who wished to 
go to her parents in Illinois. I told him, on Friday, I would 
take them. On Tuesday I took them in the wagon to Col. R. 
Beatie’s, on the road ; and Wednesday evening, the first day of 
October, 1834, we set out for Illinois. 
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On Saturday, we got to a friend’s in Sullivan co., Tenn. ; on 
Monday we resumed our march—twenty of us in all. On the 
next Saturday the family pitched their tent on the road leading 
to Montgomery, on the Emory River, seven or eight miles 
north of Knoxville. I passed through Knoxville, to see what 
disposition the Conference would make of me—it was then ir 
session at Knoxville. On Friday of the next week, I learned 
that a brother Helms, merchant in Elizabeth, Hardin co., 
Ky., had been frequently in Illinois, and as I had been told 
there was some danger of being prosecuted if I turned colored 
people loose there, without going security that they should not 
become a charge to the state, I called in his store to inquire of 
him ; and when he heard my name, he asked if I was a relation 
of Judge Love.’ I said, “A brother-in-law”. He told me he 
was lying sick of dropsy, about ten miles from there. On 
Saturday morning I found him confined to the house, though 
sitting up. He had a son that had died the fall before. He 
said he would go right straight to Thomas. He was then sixty- 
four years old. He was proverbially honest and benevolent to 
the poor, to the extent of his ability; he was temperate but 
would occasionally swear. He had two daughters. 

We had a female cousin who had gone out to that country 
with her brother-in-law. She had married and was living by 
the way to Love’s, dying with consumption. Her brother went 
with us, from Elizabeth. We rode up to the gate and called. 
Her husband came out and we were introduced to him. We 
were at her funeral, on our return. 

Monday morning about ten o’clock we left Elizabeth ; crossed 
the Ohio at Brandenburg, into the State of Indiana. We 
crossed the Wabash at Vincennes, and at Lawrence we took a 
northern direction, aiming for the United States thoroughfare. 
We got, in a few miles, into the grand prairies. In traveling 
about 50 miles, we went through about three miles of timber. 
We got into the big road, and in six or seven miles, got to my 





* Judge Wm. Love married Elizabeth Gannaway, sister of Robert- 
son’s wife Sally first; second m. her cousin, Sarah Gannaway, dau. 


of Thomas and Sally Gannaway (4th son of John II). Descendants . 


in Kentucky. 
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brother John Gannaway’s’—the most tiresome day’s travel I 
ever had. Such a monotony—it was beautiful weather for 
November, but such a constant sluice of wind, made it very 
disagreeable traveling. Not like being in timber or hill, where 
the wind ebbs and flows, but a perpetual blast, and sometimes 
could not see trees only as a distant cloud; but we moved on, 
got to brother’s about eight o’clock, the second day of our 
prairie travel. This was in Effingham county, Ill. He was a 
brother I had partly raised and had not seen for about twenty- 
four years. He kept a house of entertainment on the main 
State thoroughfare. We were both now Methodists, he an 
exhorter and class leader and I a sort of preacher. We were 
both skeptical when we saw each other last. I suppose he 
caught it of me. There were twenty of us, 11 colored people. 

We remained in that neighborhood about two weeks. I 
preached his son-in-law’s funeral, who had died not long be- 
fore. I took a son-in-law of his into the church. We left that 
neighborhood for Missouri; I had two stout black men along, 
two black women, and my wife and sister, that I had taken 
along from brother’s. I left the other colored people in my 
brother’s neighborhood. 

In the evening, the 25th of November, 1834, we got to my 
brother-in-law’s, Jas. R. McDearmon’s,” 15 miles from St. 
Louis. We remained in that neighborhood till the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1835. We were at my Brother Edmund’s, the cold Sat- 
urday and Sunday so much talked of in February, 1835. 

On the Saturday after I landed there, I preached at a Union 
Church, called Feefee, in about a quarter of a mile of Mc- 
Dearmon’s. I got acquainted with a Doctor Holliday, a son 
of old Doctor Holliday, formerly a book agent at Cincinnati, 
a very clever gentleman. He was licensed to preach while I 
was out there. He lived seven or eight miles from my friends. 
He had lived nearer and was their family physician. At a 
little village called Manchester, we met with brother Jesse 





*James R. McDearmon m. Martha, dau. of Gregory. Lived in 
Missouri. 
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Green, on his way to St. Louis. We were at a funeral at old 
brother Clayton’s. 

Towards the last of April, we set out for home, by way of 
Sequachy Valley, where we came to my brother Thomas Gan- 
naway’s, where we met a brother Low. 


On our way home we came by Jonesboro, and I spent several 
days with our beloved brother O. F. Cunningham, the first 
year of his itinerancy, who in a very few years, made one of 
our very best preachers. 

We left home on the Ist day of October, 1834, and got 
home the 8th day of June, 1835. I found an opening on the 
Abingdon circuit, with brother James Y. Crawford. Then 
the older, brother Catlett, requested me to lay off the Marion 
circuit, which I did, taking most of it from the Abingdon 
circuit and a few appointments from Wytheville circuit in the 
fall of 1835. 

November, 1836, I went to my circuit, Lebanon, Russel 
county. My wife stayed with old brother Gibson’s family most 
of the year, but when winter broke, she traveled with me most 
of the time. 

In the fall of 1837 I went to Madisonville Conference 
where I was appointed to the Rogersville circuit. Bishop 
Morris, brother Samuel Patton and brother William Patton 
preached during Conference. In January I was appointed 
Steward to Emory and Henry College. I spent some two or 
three months improving the stables and garden, before the 
school was opened, which, I think, commenced some time in 
April, 1838. I went back to the circuit for some things ! 
had left. While I was gone, some incendiary set fire to a large 
log barn, nearly full of sheaf oats, hay and straw, and burned 
it down, and also a large stable, which brother Winniford had 
built for his own use, which was also full of a quantity of 
hay and sheaf oats. (Winniford was the man that did the 
wood work of all the buildings). It was all they could do 
to save the horses, some eight or ten, in the different stables. 

One Sabbath evening I talked with some of the students. 
I think the first I spoke to was William Cecil; then John Hurt, 
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then to William Sanders,’ a relation of mine; John G. Cecil, 
and Wm. S. Winniford. Sanders has long since gone to the 
spirit world, in great peace and triumph. Hurt also left 
this world some time since. Cecil is yet alive; he preferred the 
law. Clark McPhatridge died about this time. 

We had our Centenary meeting in Rogersville, August, I 
think, 1839, and held our meeting in the Presbyterian Church. 
It is much larger than ours. It was then in dispute in law, 
between the Old and New Schools, as they are denominated. 
It has since been decided in favor of the Old School. Quite 
a number of our preachers were in attendance and we had 
several appropriate speeches, I think by brothers Sevier, Pat- 
ton, Fulton, Collins and Catlett. 

We had a regular appointment at O. Rice’s. He was not 
a member but his parents had been thorough Methodists and 
had requested him to keep up regular preaching in his house 
as long as he lived. His wife was a Presbyterian. He was 
not a member of any church. 

In the fall of 1839 I went to conference at Greeneville, 
Tenn. I was appointed to the Marion circuit at LaFayette, 
Ga. Rev. W. G. Brownlow came to Marion and made an 
address. 

Later I went to Princeton, in the Jeffersonville circuit. There 
was living in Giles co., at the edge, Napoleon French, a very 
friendly family. Mrs. French was a worthy member of our 
church. 

At the Abingdon Conference, in the fall of 1843, I was 
appointed to the Blountsville circuit. My first appointment was 
in Blountsville, and the next Sabbath, my appointment was at 
Gammon’s school house, and that day Brother Ingle preached 
the funeral of old sister Hamilton, there or in that neighbor- 
hood, and brother D. Fleming, my presiding elder, preached 





*William Sanders, a relative. Probably descendant of Robert 
Sanders and his wife, a daughter of John Gannaway II. The papers 
relating to the estate of John II are signed by Robert Sanders, James 
Johns and John Woodson “in right of” their wives, so it is not 
known which of the daughters married these three. The Woodson 
genealogy says that a John Woodson married Martha Gannaway, 
so she was probably the Patty listed in the family Bible. 
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old brother Hicks’ funeral, at Rochhold’s Campground. Our 
first camp meeting was at Wesley-Bond Camp-ground. We 
had two very clear cases of sanctification, Brother Jesse J. 
James and Bro. Geo. K. Snapp. Brother J. James was a mer- 
chant in Blountsville. 

Newbern circuit was a hotbed of Campbellism when I trav- 
eled on it. 

We were traveling in about one hundred miles of an old 
sister of mine, who lived near Lynchburg. We took a trip to 
see her and her family about the Ist of July, and the 4th of 
July was a high day in Lynchburg. Our nephew was doing 
business for a very wealthy tobacconist in Lynchburg. 

On the Newbern circuit, I met with bro. James Pierce. 

I went to Dr. E. Watson’s about 3 miles from the camp- 
ground. 

In 1845 I was appointed to Franklin circuit, Macon county, 
N. C. Bro. Chanceaulme was sent to occupy till I could get 
there. He labored there until Christmas eve, when I met him 
at old brother Jesse Siler’s, and on Christmas day, I com- 
menced my work at a meeting house near Brother Jacob Siler’s. 
I appointed a two days meeting at old Brother Conley’s. The 
local preacher was John McDowell. Meeting Monday night 
at brether Wickle’s. Nicholas Howard became converted and 
the last time I heard from him he was practicing medicine. 

One of the years I traveled on the Marion circuit. My 
wife’s sister Rogers died at the house of their sister Susan 
Atkins” (1849?) Her brother John Gannaway lived in Crip- 
ple Creek where she was raised and where her father and 
mother and sister Rogers, were buried. She died March 4, 
1853. Eliza Scates” was with her, and Letitia Scates. In 
1852 we visited a number of our old friends—old sister Reed, 
brother Sanders; came over Cowee Mt. and to Mr. Love’s 
sister Sensabaugh, Col. J. Cathey (at the Forks of Pigeon), 
near Bethel campground in Haywood co.” 





Susan Atkins. Susan Gannaway, sister of Sallie, who m. Wm. 
Atkins. 


" Eliza and Letitia Scates, descendants of Elizabeth Wright Brown- 
ow. 
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(Continued ) 





Whether Mrs. Byrd exceeded the bounds of friendly inter- 
course, and if so, to what extent, cannot now be determined. 
There can be no doubt that many persons at the time thought 
she was guilty of treasonable correspondence; but she denied, 
with indignation, the charges against her; and Lossing, in his 
Field Book of the Revolution, states that it was discovered 
that she was certainly innocent. In February, 1781, all of 
Mrs. Byrd’s letters and papers were seized by the American 
officers. It does not appear that any decisive action was taken 
in her case. The Cal. of Va. State Papers, I, 599; and II, 
312, contain letters from Mrs. Byrd in regard to her case. 
Arthur Lee, in a letter to Colonel Bland, March 2ist, 1781, 
says: “In this situation it need not surprise you that Arnold, 
with a handful of bad troops, should march about the country, 
take and destroy what he pleased, feast with his tory friends, 
settle a regular Correspondence with them, which he carried 
on for some time in vessels sent up the river and unnoticed, 
till one happening to run aground, discovered Mrs. Byrd’s 
correspondence, which, however, will produce neither good to 
us nor injury to her. I have reason to think she will not be 
tried at all, because care having been taken to keep the wit- 
nesses out of the way.” (Campbell’s History of Virginia, 


p. 711.) 
Witt oF Mrs. Mary (Witirinc) Byrp 


“In the name of God Amen. I Mary Byrd of Westover of 
the County of Charles city, Virginia, being of sound mind and 
memory do make this my last will and testament. I resign my 
soul into the hands of its unerring Creator in full hope of its 
eternal happiness through the mercy of my God, and the me- 
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diation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and secondly 
I desire that my body may be privately buried by the grave of 
my dear husband. 

IItem. I give and bequeathe to my daughter Maria Hors- 
manden Page’ all my interest in ten shares of the Virginia Bank, 
to enjoy the interest during her life, and to be equally divided at 
her death, between my dear Sarah’ Walker Page, Aby Page 
and their four brothers. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my said daughter M. H. Page 
the engravings which represent the offering of Abraham and all 
other engravings she my chuse to have, one excepted, all the 
furniture in my chamber, except a bed, a mattress, and a small 
table, chair, and a piece of shell work including the cabinet, 
my bedstead and curtains (the feather bed and mattress I shall 
give to Richard, the other three articles I shall give to my G. 
daughter Evelyn Page’). 

Item. I give and bequeath to my said daughter M. H. Page 
the red damask bed and the bedstead belonging to it with the 
handsomest Virginia cloth counterpoint not worked and blank- 
ets and also the red and white chair covers. 

Item. I give to my said daughter M. H. Page the portrait 
of her honored father,‘ and one of myself, and also one of the 
Dutches of Montaigne, also two fire screens and six of my 
longest and best table cloths, and one green chair. 





1Maria Horsmanden Byrd, born November 26, 1761, married in 
1784, John Page, of “Pagebrook,” Frederick (now Clarke) county. 
(These notes were compiled about 1915 and ownership of portraits is 
probably, in many instances, chaiged.) 

*Sarah Walker Page married in 1815, Major Thomas Nelson, of 
Mecklenburg county, Va. 

*Evelyn Page is not named in “The Page Family,” among the 
children of John Page. 

*Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, third of the name. This 
portrait is owned by Mrs. Bevan, of Hazlewood, Clarke county, a 
great granddaughter of Mrs. Maria Page. 

*Probably Mary, daughter of John, Duke of Marlborough, and 
wife of John, second Duke of Montague. Portrait now owned by 
Mrs. Bevan. 
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Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter’ Evelyn Taylor 
Byrd Harrison my bible and new testament, and my celleret 
with a green chair, and agreeably to his Sister Ann’s wish 
the portrait of her Aunt Evelyn." I thank God she and her 
children are well provided for. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my amiable son John Page’ of 
Frederick a portrait of his dear wife’ and myself. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son Thomas Taylor Byrd’ 
one of his brother John,” and one of himself, and also a green 
chair for the use of my very dear daughter his wife. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my G. son Benja. Harrison 
my set of dining tables in the dining room at this time. 

Item. I give and bequeath to Mrs. Braxton” the portrait of 
her father Mr. Charles Carter” and also an engraving of a fine 
head which hangs between two windows in the North East 
room. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my friend Mrs. Ann Lee the 
picture of a little girl with which she was pleased as a small 
token of my affection. 





*Evelyn Taylor Byrd, born October 13, 1766, died , daughter 
of Colonel William and Mrs. Mary Byrd; married Benjamin Har- 
rison, of “Brandon.” 

*. Evelyn, daughter of Colonel William Byrd II, by his first mar- 
riage, died unmarried, November 13, 1737, in her twenty-ninth year. 
Portrait at Brandon. 

*John Page, of “Pagebrook.” Second son of Robert Page, of 
“Broadneck,” Hanover county, was born June 29, 1760, and died 
September 17, 1838. 

*There is a portrait of a Maria Byrd at Upper Brandon. 


*Thomas Taylor Byrd, born January 17, 1752; married Mary Ar- 
mistead. 

John Carter Byrd, born January 27, 1751; married the widow 
owned by Mr. George H. Byrd, of New York, who also has that of 
of William Randolph, of “Wilton,” and d. s. p. This portrait is 
Thomas Taylor Byrd. 

"Mary, daughter of Charles Carter, of “Shirley,” born 1763, mar- 
ried George Braxton. 

% Charles Carter, of “Shirley,” born 1732, died 1806; member of 
the first State Council in 1776. Brother of the first wife of Colonel 
William Byrd III. This portrait is believed to be owned by a de- 
scendant of the Braxton family. 
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Item. I give and bequeathe unto Mrs. Eliz* Randolph the 
portraits of Col. Peter Randolph” & lady. 

Item. I give and bequeath to Mrs. Ann Corbin“ the pic- 
ture of her mother Mrs. Maria Beverley” as a small testi- 
mony of the esteem I feel for her. 

Item. I give and bequeath to Miss Elizabeth Royster a 
negro man named Jack to her and her heirs forever, and for 
whom I have had a bill of sale recorded. I also give her the 
bed on which she lies, bedding and the bedstead called Evelyn’s, 
with half a doz: chairs and one walnut dressing table, I also 
give her one hundred dollars. 

Item. If Miss E. Royster should continue to live with me 
while I remain in this world, it is my wish and desire that my 
executors pay her three hundred dollars in addition to the 
above legacy with my best wishes for her happiness. 

Item. I will and bequeath to my son Charles Willing Byrd” 
his man Ned to him and his heirs forever. I also give him my 
clock, a set of knives and forks with silver hafts, a set of cas- 
tors, the laddle and one doz. large table spoons, I also give 
my said son ten portraits, to-wit: Mr. Waltho,” one of Titian,” 





*% Colonel Peter Randolph, of “Chatsworth,” Henrico county; mem- 
ber of the Council, and Receiver-General of the customs; married 
Lucy, daughter of Robert Bolling. Mr. E. C. Mayo, of Richmond, 
owns portraits of these two persons. A portrait of Mrs. Lucy (Boll- 
ing) Randolph, formerly at Chatsworth, was owned by Mrs. Lan- 
donia Minor, of Richmond. 

* Ann, wife of Francis Corbin, and daughter of Robert Beverly, 
of “Blandfield,” Essex, and his wife Maria Carter. 

“ Maria, daughter of Landon Carter, of “Sabine Hall,” Richmond 
county, and wife of Robert Beverley. Her mother was Maria, daugh- 
ter of Colonel William Byrd II. The present ownership of this por- 
trait is unknown. 

* Charles Willing Byrd, born July 6, 1770, was United States Judge 
in Ohio; married Sarah Meade. 

* Nathaniel Walthoe was clerk of the General Assembly in 1744, 
and died April 1772, leaving his sister Henrietta, and his nieces Mary 
and Martha Hart, all of Great Britain, his heirs. The portrait at 
Brandon. 

* There is owned in California a Venus from the Westover collec- 
tion, said to be this picture by Titian. 
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one of Rubins,” one of his G. father Byrd” and six of his 
particular friends, vizt: Lord Orrery,” Sir Wilfried Lawson,” 
L* Oxford,” the marquis of Hallifax,“ the Duke of Argyle,* 
and Sir Robert Southall,” it is my will and desire, that if my 
said son shall find it inconvenient to carry these portraits to 
his house, that they shall be equally divided between his two 
brothers, Richard” and William Byrd,” and that a handsome 
silver coffee pot that will hold at least two pints and a half 
with a tea pot, be purchased and presented to him by them, in 
lieu thereof. 


Item. I give and bequeath to my son Rich’d Willing Byrd, 
Jack Perry to him and his heirs forever, I also give him a pair 
of candlesticks, a quart mug, a salver, two salt sellers, with 





Mrs. Bevan, of Clarke county, owns a portrait of a man, from 
the Westover collection, said to be by Reubens. 


” This was of course Colonel William Byrd II. This portrait at 
Brandon. 

"Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of Orrery, who, in the epitaph of 
William Byrd II, is spoken of as his friend, died in 1731. Portrait 
at Brandon. 

# Probably Sir Wilfred Lawson, third baronet, of Brayton, Cum- 
berland, who was Member Parliament for Cockemouth, groom of the 
bedchamber to George I, and died 1737. Portrait owned by Mrs. 
Randal, Baltimore. 

* Probably the celebrated statesman, Robert Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, who died July 1, 1717. Present ownership of the portrait not 
known. 

“Probably the eminent statesman, Charles Montague, Earl of Hal- 
ifax, who died in 1715. Portrait at Brandon. 


* John, second Duke of Argyle, who died in 1743. He held a prom- 
inent position as a statesman and as a soldier, but is now best known 
as “Jennie Deans’s Duke of Argyle.” Portrait at Brandon. (It has 
since been ascertained that the subject of the portrait was probably the 
third Duke of Argyle.) 

*Sir Robert Southwell, born 1635, died 1702, was a diplomatist 
of note, and was for five years President of the Royal Society. Wil- 
liam Byrd II was educated under his care and direction. Portrait 
at Brandon. 

7 Richard Willing Byrd, born October, 1774, resided in Isle of 
Wight county, and was member of the House of Delegates. Died at 
Westover, October, 1815. He married first, Lucy, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, of “Brandon”; secondly, Emily Wilson. 


* William Powell Byrd, of Gloucester county, married Susan, daughter 
of Addison Lewis, of Gloucester county. 
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their spoons, and all the table spoons, except one dozen as 
above mentioned, and two raguel spoons, one marrow spoon, 
and a skewer, I also give my said son my urn (all these articles 
are of silver) being the particular desire of his Sister. 

Item. I also give my said son nine portraits, to-wit: his 
honored father’s” picture at full length, it hangs in the pas- 
sage; his G. father’s” that hangs in the South East room be- 
low stairs, and the portrait of his first” and second” wife and 
five of his particular friends and favorites, vizt: Mrs. Taylor,” 
Lady Betty Southwell,“ Ld. Egmont,” Sir Charles Wager,” 
and Mr. Brent.” 

Item. I give my said son his choice of a pair of horses if 
M. W. Nelson does not chuse to have a pair for the use of 
himself and sisters. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son William Pow! Byrd, 
Frank, and his wife Fanny, to him and his heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my said son, W. P. Byrd, a 
pair of candlesticks, a quart mug, a salver, a fish trowel, two 
ragoul spoons, one doz. desert spoons, together with a candle- 
stick which was his G. Grandfathers all of silver. 





* Colonel William Byrd III, of Westover. This is the second por- 
trait of his named, one of the two, is, as has been stated, owned by 
Mrs. Bevan. The ownership of the other is unknown. 

* Colonel William Byrd II. This is the second portrait of him 
mentioned. Ownership unknown. 

“Lucy, daughter of Colonel Daniel Parke, Jr. Owned by Mrs. 
Stewart, of “Brook Hill,” Henrico county, Va. 

® Mary, daughter of Thomas Taylor, of Kensington, England; mar- 
ried Colonel William Byrd II, of Westover; died April 28, 1771. 
Owned by Mrs. Bevan. 

*® Sister or sister-in-law of Mrs. Mary (Taylor) Byrd. Portrait at 
Brandon. 

“Sir Robert Southwell married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward 
Dering, “a very pretty woman,” according to Pepys. Ownership of 
portrait not known. There was at Brandon the portrait of “Mrs. 
Sutherland.” 

* This portrait at Brandon, is probably correctly called Lord Eg- 
mont. No doubt John Percival, first Earl of Egmont (1683-1748). 

*Sir Charles Wager (1663-1743) a distinguished naval officer of 
the reign of Anne. Portrait at Brandon. 

** The subject of this portrait cannot be identified, nor is the present 
ownership known. 
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Item. I likewise give him a pier glass with the family arms 
painted on it, I also give him two pair of andirons one of them 
belonging to the dining, and the other to the S. West chamber 
below stairs. I also give my said son my best mattress and 
best English ticken bed, bolster, pillows and bedding. 

Item. I give to my said son a pair of my best mules. 

Item. I also give him eight portraits, to-wit: One of his 
G. Father,“ one of Mr. Dutton,” one of Mr. Blaithwhite,“ 
one of Lady Betty Cromwell,“ one of his Aunt Carter,* one 
of his Aunt Maria Carter,“ one of Mr. Blunt“ and one of 
General Park.“ 

Item. I give and bequeath to my G. daughter Mary Willing 
Nelson, all of my furniture in the North West room below 
stairs in addition to her own bedstead and curtains, and the 
picture of her papa,” the larger, the new Virginia cloth bed 
ticken, and the bedding, also the press in the passage up stairs, 
the best easy chair, the commode, a green chair to work on, a 
table that holds her petrifaction now standing in the South 
West room, and her bedstead now in my room. 

Item. I give and bequeath to My G. Daughter Evelyn Byrd 





*A third portrait of Colonel William Byrd II. Its whereabouts 
not known. Perhaps this may be the picture at Brandon. 

“Owned by Mrs. Randal, Baltimore. 

“Doubtless William Blaithwayt, Auditor General for America. 
Ownership of portrait not known. 

“ Otherwise called, at present, Lady Claypole. Portrait at Brandon. 
She was daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 

“Anne, daughter William Byrd II, born February 5, 1725, died 
September 11, 1757, married Charles Carter, of “Cleve.” Ownership 
of portrait no tknown. 

“Maria Byrd, sister of preceding, born January 26, 1727, died Sep- 
tember 29, 1744, married Landon Carter, of “Sabine Hall.” Owner- 
ship not known. 

“Probably a mistake for “Miss Blunt.” There is a portrait at 
Upper Brandon, said to be of Patty Blount, the friend of Pope. 

“Daniel Parke, Jr., son of Colonel Daniel Parke, of the Virginia 
Council, was born 1669 and killed in Antigua in 1710. Aid to Marl- 
borough at Blenheim, and Governor of the Leeward Islands. His 
daughter Lucy married Colonel William Byrd II. 

“Daughter of Judge William Nelson and his wife Abby, daughter 
of Colonel William Byrd. She married ————— Pickens, of South 
Carolina. 

“ William Nelson, Judge of District Court of Virginia; died in 1813, 
age about 59. Ownership of portrait not known. 
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Page all my furniture in the South West chamber, the pictures, 
the andirons, and damask bed and bedding. I also give my 
said G. daughter my work table, chair, belonging to it, a piece 
of shell work, two birds drawn by myself, and a set of china 
(green and white, the portraits of her aunt Skipwith,” with 
six chairs of her chusing; her bed is now making up. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my G. daughter Abby Nelson 
all my furniture that belongs to the North West chamber up 
stairs. I also give her my wardrobe, and the picture of her 
uncle William Byrd, the older,“ with one of the pier glasses 
that hangs in the dining room, the tea table in the S. East room 
below stairs, and her chest of drawers, which belongs to the 
north west room, and one green chair to work on, and my 
second best Virginia tick bed, bedding and Mattress. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my G. daughter Lucy Nel- 
son,” the portrait of my honored mother,” as I find it was the 
particular wish of my lamented daughter, and my worked 
counter point with the bedsteads and curtains belonging to 
the S. West room up two pair of stairs, with my press which 
now stands in the passage, with two low bedsteads and beds 
to all three bedsteads. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my G. daughter Ann Rosalie 
Nelson, a pier glass which hangs in the dining room, also her 
choice of two low bedsteads with feather beds and bedding, 
four green chairs, I confirm the right given her by my daughter 
to her bedstead curtains, &c. &c. in the S. west chamber, with 
all it contains, the chest of drawers excepted, which is the 





“Elizabeth Hill Byrd, born November 29, 1754, married first James 
Parke Farley; second, Rev. John Dunbar; third, Colonel Henry Skip- 
with, and died in Williamsburg, August 6, 1819. Ownership of por- 
trait not known. 

“William Byrd, born August 2, 1749, was a lieutenant in the 17th 
(English) regiment, and died while traveling in France, July, 1771. 
Portrait at Upper Brandon. Another was at Brandon; but was stolen 
by Federal soldiers. 

® Lucy, daughter of Judge William Nelson; married Benjamin Har- 
rison of “Berkeley.” 

"Mrs. Ann (Shippen) Willing, of Philadelphia. Portrait owned 
by Mrs. Bevan. 

In addition to the portraits named in this will there is a portrait 
of William Byrd I, owned (about 1915) by Mrs. George B. Harrison, 
Washington, D. C., and a portrait of “Lord Albermarle”, at Brandon. 
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property of her sister M. W. Nelson: I also give my silver 
slop bowl, and tea spoons, and my small table. 

Item. It is my will and desire that my executors advertise 
and sell all that remains of the real and personal estate of my 
testator agreeably to his last will and testament. 

Item. It is my will and request that my executors retain 
so much from the sales of the personal estate of my testator, 
as shall be sufficient to discharge the balance of the debt due 
me from the estate as settled by the Commissioners, in my 
administration account, who were appointed by the court of 
Charles City. I am undoubtedly the first creditor, having paid 
debts of the first dignity out of — own estate, and such only 
have I brought into my account with the estate. 

Item. I give and bequeath to all my G. sons the interest I 
have in the Dismal Swamp to be equally divided between them 
all. 

Item. It is my wish that my executors dispose of all my 
crops that may be on hand or may be growing (when severed 
from the land) and after reserving the money due me princi- 
pal and interest from the estate, and other outstanding debts, 
the balance is to be divided into four equal parts. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter Maria Hors- 
manden Page one fourth of all my property so described. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son Charles Willing Byrd 
of West Union, Ohio, one fourth of all my property in the 
hands of my executors. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son Richard Willing Byrd, 
of Smithfield one fourth of the above named sum. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son William Powel Byrd, 
of Gloucester the remaining fourth part. 

Item. It is my will and desire that a reservation of the 
church land be made when Westover is sold. I refer my 
executors to the green book of records. 

Item. It is my will and desire that my faithful maid Jenny 
Harris be emancipated whenever she may chuse it. I give and 
bequeath to her a small bedstead, bed, bedding and curtains 
belonging to it, and such of my wearing apparel as my children 
may think proper for her to have, I have the fullest confidence 
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that they will not let her want any of the comforts of life. 

Item. And lastly I appoint my sons John Page of Frederick, 
Richard Willing Byrd of Smithfield, William Page of Fred- 
erick and Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley, Charles City, Ex- 
ecutors of this my last will and testament, to which I have 
assigned my hand and affixed my seal this of December 
one thousand eight hundred and thirteen. 


In presence of Dunbar Gordon. Mary Byrp. _ [Seal.] 





At a court held for Charles City County at the Courthouse 
the 20 day of April, 1814, the aforementioned last will and 
testament of Mary Byrd deceased was presented in court and 
proved by the oath of Dunbar Gordon, and there being no other 
subscribing witness to the same, Patrick Hendren, Charles 
Wilson and Edward Folkes were sworn and severally deposed 
that they are well acquainted with the handwriting of the tes- 
tatrix and verily believe the said will and the name thereto sub- 
scribed to be wholly written by the testatrix own hand, where- 
upon the said will is ordered to be recorded and at a 
other court held for said county as aforesaid the 18 day of 
August, then next ensueing, on the motion of Richard W. 
Byrd, one of the executors named in the said will who made 
oath thereto according to law and together with William P. 
Byrd, Cary Wilkinson and Patrick Hendren his securities en- 
tered into and acknowledged a bond in the penalty of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars conditioned as the law directs, certificate 
is granted him for obtaining a probat of said will in due form, 
Liberty being reserved the other executors named in the said 
will to join in the probat when they shall think fit, and at 
another court held for said county as aforesaid the 17 day of 
November, 1815, on the motion of William Page another of 
the executors named in the said will who took the oath of an 
executor, and with Benjamin Harrison and John Page sen’ 
his securities entered into and acknowledged a bond in the 
penalty of one hundred thousand dollars conditioned as the 
law directs, certificate is granted the said Page to be joined 
in the probat of said will. J. E. Major, Clerk 

A copy Teste: of Charles City County Court Va.” 
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From Mrs. Maria Byrp to Cor. Byrp 


August the 15th 1760. 
My most dear & ever blessed Son. 

Yesterday I received your two letters under one Cover. Tis 
amazing to me that you had not received my Letter, that I 
writ four days after the death of poor Mrs. Byrd. (The Cols 
wife) giving you a particular account of all that Wayles told 
me who had it from Maj. Cocke. I sent that Letter to the 
care of Mr. Cary, & he sent me word he had given it into a 
safe Hand to deliver to yours; And since that time I have 
heard no more than what I then related. Yesterday after dinner 
I writ to Shirley to let Mrs. Cocke (Mrs. E. Byrds Mother. 
She had married a 2nd time) know it was both your & my 
desire that I should have the Care of my Blessed Grand Chil- 
dren, in answer to which the Maj. wrote a very complaisant 
Epistle & said his wife desired her compliments & would have 
sent the children to Westover this day, but the Weather was 
too suspicious: but designed to send them tomorrow. Mrs. 
Harrison (of Berkley) was very lately to wait upon Mrs. 
Cocke, who was then in much affliction & speaking of me & 
my Grand Children, she said she hoped all good People would 
Pray for my Life for the sake of the children. This Ejacu- 
lation from that Lady quite surprized me. (These two ladies 
were evidently at points). By the direction of Dr Walker 
Molly is just well—it was happy for me that you desired that 
Gentleman to come to Westover. She is just going to Chatts- 
worth & desires me to present her Duty. She was heartily 
afflicted for the loss of her Aunt & shed many a Tear upon 
that account, as she did yesterday at your pathetick Letter. 

If ’tis possible for you my most Dear Son, let me know if 
your Expresses to Coll Montgomery have Passed clear of the 
Enemy; for I must suppose that is a matter of greatest Con- 
sequence both to him & yourself. I thank God the dear Chil- 
dren are come in good health & by them a curiosity of a Letter 
from Mrs. Cocke of whom I desired the keys of those things 
which Ch Carter gave her of what was locked up at Belvidere. 
I wish you would beg the Favour of Coll Peter, to take an 
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Inventory of ’em & take them in his Possession lest they 
should suffer. I think she is a little rude. However I only 
sent her word by Cuffey, It was very well. She has all the 
new Finery that Ch Carter brought back from Corotoman, 
(chief part of which was never wore) in her possession at 
Shirley. I wish she may render a righteous account of them. 
When Ned went with my Letter to Shirley, he heard Major 
Cocke tell her she ought to send the keys, but she declar’d 
she would not & was very angry with him for saying so. 
Molly has just put off her journey, as her dear Cousins are 
come; Your Daughter is the Picture of her Brother Billy, & 
Franky is exactly what you was at his age. He is My Bed 
fellow, & the two young lady’s that are mighty fond of each 
other ; have a Bed in my Room—& Betty is at this time finger- 
ing her Needle & Frankie has begun his Alphabet. I long to 
hear from England. Cary sent me some Goods, which I re- 
ceived since Dr. Walker, was here & he told me my Grandsons 
were all well the latter end of March. I do my most Dear 
Son recommend you to the Protection of Heaven & with an 
Affectionate Heart bid Adieu. 

I asked the children if they had any thing to say & the young 
lady of herself said Give my Duty to my Papa & tell Him, I 
want to see Him at Westover & the little Gentleman sends his 
Duty. This is Scandalous paper that Cary sent me. Sunday 
17th, just from church & Mr. Davies tells me he heard that 
Coll Montgomery was attacked in the woods by 4000 Indians 
& lost many of his People, & if tis true he says ’tis impossible 
for you to do any thing. O, Merciful Heaven grant you may 
return in safety to your dear Children, To your own Home, 
and to your Mother, whose Heart is entirely yours, and whose 
Happiness is inseperable. Your Express is just returned the 
19th day of this month and has lent me the last news-paper. 
I find what relates to Coll Montgomery is not as Mr. Davis 
told me, but in Truth, ’tis bad enough. I shall continue to 
pray fof your success in private, against the Indians as Parson 
Davis, did in the Pulpit last Sunday. Heaven preserve you 
my most Dear Son. 

(To be continued) 
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KENNON LETTERS 
(Continued ) 





Mrs. E. B. KENNon To ELtten Morpecar [1815] 


Notwithstanding I have not eaten a mouthful today ( for I 
had no appetite at breakfast) and Sally Joiner, had just placed 
a nice plate of delicate food for a fine lady before me; broiled 
bacon and corn bread; yet I suffer it to remain untouched, 
with the savoury steam under my nose; while I tell my Ellen, 
how much I am rejoiced that I shall see her this evening; do 
not disappoint me I beg, for my tongue really aches to talk. 
Tell your Mama I am glad to hear this is not pie day; but I 
hope tomorrow will be. “tomorrow, Oh, tomorrow remember 
me” and ransack every orchard within a mile of the city, until 
you get something fit for the purpose. How delighted I am, 
that the age of Metamorphosis is at an end for dreadfully 
alarmed I should be, to see «ou gliding by the gate, and grati- 
fying your direful passions on my helpless babes; for perhaps 
you might carry your desire of revenge so far, as even to 
wet them over their shoes; but as I never hear in these happy 
days of any such terrible changes; I set your malice at de- 
fiance in what regards them; but I beg you will not punish 
me by staying at home; but come this evening and exhilirate 
by your charming conversation a poor old woman who stands 
in need of something to enliven her; immured as she is in this 
solitary mansion ; come therefore and oblige your hearty, true, 
sincere and constant friend 

E. B. Kennon. 

P. S. <A conversation with Fatha, has detained this pro- 
duction some time. 

Lady Honoria Pemberton, alias Miss Ellen Mordecai, Pres- 
ent. 

Do learn how to spell Ellen. 
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The Ladies are gone, and I have snatched up my pen as 
soon as possible to condole with you my dear unfortunate girl, 
to condole with you and intreat you to bear the dreadful ca- 
lamity you mentioned in your note with fortitude; learn of me 
how to endure horrible, most horrid and horridest, horrors ; 
for what is the deprivation you speak of, when compared with 
the accumulated agonies I suffer, when I see that enslaver of 
all hearts ; without being favoured with a word, a look, a smile, 
or any thing but a stiff bow? Alas, alas, can you conceive 
my shocking sensations on those trying occasions? but my poor 
Ellen is it really true, that you have not seen him since Sunday? 
of what use have your eyes been, in the intermediate time? I 
suppose hereafter you will say in the words of the song 


Of all the days that’s in the week, 

I dearly love but one day; 

And that’s the day, that comes between 
Saturday and Monday. 


But who knows what Thursday evening may produce? Per- 
haps even now at this moment while you are lamenting his 
absence; he is thinking of you, and resolves to give you the 
extatic delight of seeing and hearing him this night. 


“Let hope now sustain you, and do not despair, 
Perhaps then he will, in the evening go there; 
On fond expectation your wishes must feast ; 
With love charming M—r, to E—n will haste; 
Then farewell each fear and adieu each vain sigh ; 
You then will be blessed ; and more happy than I”. 


Heigh ho, well, I must do as well as I can; but in addition 
to my other miserys, I cannot visit you today for William has a 
return of his Ague; I assure you this is a source of greater 
uneasiness to me than it would be if I was never to see Buona- 
partes Landlord again; but as you know 


Our joys when extended will always increase, 
And griefs when divided are hushed into peace. 


Let us endeavour to alleviate each others uneasiness by a 
social confab this evening; for I flatter myself we shall be 
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friendly rivals and by mutual sympathy we shall probably 
ease the burthen which otherwise might overwhelm us. Miss 
Geddy and Miss Fenno are still in Warrenton. As the Muses 
are never propitious to me; I must tell you in plain prose what 
I hope you do not doubt; that I am yours sincerely 

E. B. Kennon. 


To the truly unfortunate Miss E. Mordecai, Warrenton. 


Mrs. E. B. KENNoN To Moses Morbecal 
Warrenton Sepr. 26, 1815 


I flather myself there will not be any thing indecorous, or 
incongruous, or indefensible, or any other In, such as indeli- 
cate &c. in a beautiful young recluse, addressing an epistle to 
an old Solitaire; when so far removed from each other, as to 
render verbal communications impracticable. It seems rather 
strange my dear Moses to use the above terms, when speaking 
of the inhabitants of two such towns as Warrenton and Green- 
ville but so it is that even in such charming places as those; 
people may be almost hermits, if they do not exert themselves 
very much to mix in society; for in this city, 1 know you must 
hunt for it, if you wish to enjoy any; for it will not seek 
you. I am now quite alone; unless you will admit William 
and Richard as companionable personages; for my daughter 
and her children, accompanied by Erasmus; are gone on to 
Washington, in order to meet the Commodore who will join 
them there. Their happiness on being reunited, will feel an 
alloy ; as it will bring their lost babe to both their recollections 
very forcibly ; and their sensations must be an intermixture of 
pain and pleasure; the latter tho’ I hope will predominate after 
a short time; and they will then be as happy as they usually 
are when together. Those amphibious animals are so little 
with their wives, that they are always in their Honey-moon. 
Commodore Decatur says, a seaman can love as much in one 
month, as a landman can in a year; whether he is right in his 
assertion or not I cannot tell; but I suppose it is like all other 
general rules, there are some exceptions. Sally and her brother 
will probably see, what they never expected to behold; a man 
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whose brows have been encircled by a Diadem, indeed two of 
those tempting Baubles have decorated his head; for he has 
been crowned in both Naples, and Madrid I believe. You have 
seen in the papers no doubt an account of the arrival of Joseph 
Buonapartte® at the Metropolis of the Union, there intending 
possibly to solicit the protection of our Government. How the 
mighty have fallen. What a lesson to the ambitious do the 
different members of that family exhibit. Popularity what a 
gewgaw art thou, the shouts of the multitude how unstable. 
Ought not these considerations to check human pride? for 
they prove that the wise King was right when he said “All 
is vanity and vexation of spirit; there is nothing certain under 
the sun.” Who could have believed once, that the terriffic 
Napoleon, whose fiat made and unmade Sovereigns, and for 
whose enterprising genius the Globe seemed a too contracted 
boundary ; should be stripped of his dominions, and become a 
miserable exile; that he should be forced by the exigency of 
his affairs, to throw hmiself on the mercy, generosity and pro- 
tection of a Prince, whose power he had contemned ; apply for 
aid to a Commander of one vessel of that Navy he threatened to 
annihilate; and petition to be kept a prisoner in the very 
country, whose shores were once guarded on all parts, to pre- 
vent the mighty Emperor from making a descent on it ; whose 
name was so terrible, and so dreaded; that the waves which 
surrounded them, and the wooden walls they had boasted of 
seem to the inhabitants, not sufficient to repel their invincible 
foe? Alas, alas, so fades the glory of the world. He is now 
sent off against his consent, from that kingdom he once hoped 
to rule; a single frigate confines his daring body, and towering 
soul; and will convey him in defiance of all the opposition he 
can make; to a dreary isle, where he may meditate without in- 
terruption, on the folly of endeavouring to subjugate the world. 
He may now learn a difficult lesson, which it is probable he 


* Joseph Bonaparte, elder brother of Napoleon, and was King of Spain. 
After Waterloo, he sailed for America in July, 1815, and bought resi- 
dences in Philadelphia and near Bordentown, N. J. He returned to 
— in 1832, was again in America, 1837-39, and then returned again 
to Europe. 
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never studied before; and one we all neglect too much, but 
which adversity and solitude may teach him, that is to know 
himself; if he does that, repentance for his misdeeds may 
perhaps be the happy consequence; and then, he will have 
reason to say “it is good for me that I have been in trouble”. 
He will now be convinced I hope, that his lucky star which, he 
said, he always trusted in; was not to be depended on; and 
that it has now set never to rise again. 


It has indeed set in blood and horror; for how many thous- 
ands were immolated on the altar of his ambition, in those 
three dismal days when he was contending for his throne; or 
dooming himself to a prison and banishment, far from the 
scene of former glory; possibly oblivion may throw a veil 
over the residue of his life, and he may cease to occupy the 
attention of his fellow men. Well the agony is now actually 
over I suppose, as to legitimate or illegitimate right, among 
the potentates who think the lives of millions nothing, when 
put in competition with the head on which a crown is to 
sparkle; but it has just begun with the poor unfortunates, who 
lost friends and dear relatives in the fatal conflict. There is 
nothing wonderful says some author, but I forgot who, or else 
all is wonderful. A very just observation I think. How prone 
my dear Moses are we all to be dazzled with what we consider 
brilliant. Now I confess I am really sorry for this splendid 
Meteor; for tho’ his progress was certainly a misfortune to 
Europe in general, and has been baleful to France in particular ; 
yet I gazed at, and admired him as we do a comet; not re- 
flecting on the train of evils, which usually follow the appear- 
ance of such luminaries ; for tempests, miseries, and desolations, 
too often lurk behind them. It is most truly the case in the 
present instance; for surely, too surely will his disastrous in- 
fluence be long felt by many mourners. That blazing star which 
for some years seemed to be approaching the sun, is now reced- 
ing from our view; and while he is performing his destined 
circuit; he has left an immense space for lesser planets and 
their satellites to revolve in; how they may glitter we know 
not; or whether they may in their course change the appear- 
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ance of things for the better; and dissipate the portentous 
gloom, which now lowers over the miserable French people. 
Their monarch is an amiable man I believe; and if left to 
himself, and the suggestions of his own virtuous heart; would 
I am satisfied endeavour to promote their welfare; but situated 
as he is; he must be a mere automaton, set in motion as the 
allies direct; unhappily for his poor misguided subjects, he 
cannot avoid being under foreign influence; and must act as 
they choose, whether he approves or disapproves their decrees. 
Into what a shocking situation has their frantic pursuit of 
liberty, and their revolutionizing principles plunged them; 
from being called the great nation; they probably will not 
hereafter be of much consequence in the politics of Europe 
than the inhabitants of poor dismembered Poland. Well the 
time may arrive perhaps, when those who now oppress them, 
may sink as they have done. I am glad the vast ocean rolls 
between our happy country; and those turbulent despots; and 
may the rising fame of our gallant Tars continue to increase; 
and our floating castles be our safe-guards, against those anoint- 
ed pests of the old world. I have had two letters from my 
Mediterranean Adventurers; the first dated off Gibraltar, the 
last Carthagena; that was written after the capture of the 
frigate in which engagement the Turkish Admiral was killed ; 
the Constellation brought the followers of the Prophet to 
action first; as she happened to be the foremost ship; only 
four shots struck her, and they were harmless; “For this my 
life in every state, a life of thanks shall be”. Among the 
prisoners was an American, who was taken when Commodore 
Bainbridge was; he turned Mahometan then to get his free- 
dom; he now says he wants to become a Christian again; he 
is not good for much I imagine; when either religion has the 
honour of claiming him as a member. My two dear sailors 
inform me, they had a pleasant voyage to the famous Rock. 
In his first letter, George says, the view he has then from the 
deck is worth in itself a trip across the ocean; for they can 
see Europe and Africa, Gibraltar and its thousand fortifi- 
cations, and the Pillars of Hercules. Beverley in his lively 
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jesting way exclaims ; Lord have mercy upon you; if you could 
only see what I do, it would astonish you. Europe and Africa 
within gun-shot. Gibraltar in hail. Bless the dear fellows. 
Heaven protect and send them safe back, I fervently pray. I 
know not where Sally and her good man will permanently 
fix; for Norfolk is so sickly, if the Captain can sell his prop- 
erty there, he will not expose his family again to the chance 
of inhaling disease in every breath, from the pestiferous vapors, 
which the marshes and swamps send forth, in that fatal cli- 
mate. They will cast anchor in Washington; perhaps moor 
there for the winter; or possibly cruise farther north; they 
will inform me where we are to rendezvous; for they insist 
on my endeavouring to get the superannuated into the same port 
with them ; when they will take her in tow, and try to keep the 
crazy hulk afloat, until her timbers will no longer hang to- 
gether. How long she will be sea-worthy I know not; but a 
few repairs now and then, and the judicious management of 
an experienced Mariner; will I hope prevent her foundering 
for some years; at any rate until her two little tenders are well 
equipped for their voyage over the tempestuous ocean of life. 
They now stand in need of a safe convoy; and I pray that the 
old frigate may be enabled to render them that service; until 
she gets them well over the shoals and quicksands of youth; 
stears them in safety by the rocks and breakers of dissipation ; 
prevents their running into the vortex and whirlpools of de- 
struction; and at last brings them with flying colors into the 
harbour of true honour, and respectability; where they may 
ride safe from squalls, in a good roadstead for many years; 
and then their old protectress will not repine at being laid 
up, as unfit to put to sea again, in the Haven of Eternal Rest. 
Don’t I remind you Moses of Commodore Trunnian? I only 
write in this manner to divert you; but as there is a great dif- 
ference between laughing with, and at any person; I now 
tell you, you may do the first; but not the last. So if you 
think me ever so ridiculous, you must keep to yourself, or 
dread the vengeance of an enraged woman; for as Miss La- 
rolles in the novel Cecilia says: “It makes me so mad to be 
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laughed at you have no notion, I declare I should cry, for it is 
the disagreeablest thing I know”. Before you read thus far 
I am sure you will wish me to stop; and think me a tiresome 
old mortal; but as my paper is so full that I must fold it in 
another sheet ; I may as well scribble a little more, as to make 
you pay for blank paper, for it is better to get something 
for your money, even if the commodity is not good; than to 
part with it for nothing. Your family I can observe, are get- 
ting very anxious for some accounts from our valued Sam. 
[Note in pencil on margin of sheet: “then in Spain on mer- 
cantile business.” This note seems to have been put on by 
Miss Ellen when she was very old.] I wish they may hear 
something pleasing soon; or I fear they will become quite 
uneasy. I know from experience that is unavoidable; but if 
we would rightly reflect on the many impediments in the way 
of a letter, when it sets out on such a difficult peregrination, as 
finding its way over the water and land too, up to this obscure 
village; we would hope that the object of our solicitude was 
safe and well, notwithstanding the ardently desired epistle did 
not appear. This I flatter myself is the case in the present 
instance ; and that a traveller in the shape of some well filled 
sheets of paper, is now wandering like Noahs Dove in search 
of a resting place; and will ere long be received into the ark it 
is intended for; and be productive of as much satisfaction I 
hope to the affectionate hearts it will there find, as the return 
of the bird is to the good old patriarch and his family. I 
also please myself with thinking one of those comforters is 
on its way for me; for the papers mention that the Eperveive 
is to return with official despatches to the Navy department ; 
and if she does, I doubt not hearing from my beloved boys. 
You will never estimate properly my young friend; the duty 
and gratitude you owe your parents, until you become a Father 
yourself; for you cannot now have an idea of the numerous 
inquietudes our children occasion us. As that is the case, I 
think now you are free from all such troubles as they and 
their mothers bring on a man; it is the wisest way to keep 
clear as long as possible. For you know not what ills may 
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be connected with these three words The Matrimonial State; 
particularly if you begin your career as you say you expect to 
do, without that necessary ingredient in the pill you will have 
to swallow: Love. Rely on the wisdom of an ancient dame 
who has been “a notice taking body in these matters from her 
youth up” and believe her when she assures you; her obser- 
vation has always convinced her, that a journey over the rough 
road of matrimony never was prosperous, unless a large stock 
of that palatable article was taken along with the travelers; 
to refresh them when they encountered the vicissitudes, and 
disagreeable adventures to which they are liable during their 
perambulation. For when traversing the beautiful and fertile 
valleys of prosperity, your loved companion will make every 
thing more charming ; or when ascending the toilsome mountain 
of adversity, or plunging through the bogs, morasses, and 
swamps of misfortune; your faithful and beloved partner, will 
lighten your burthen and sooth your sorrows. On the con- 
trary nothing is pleasing, and-every thing disgusting when the 
object who participates in all, is not congenial to our hearts. 
Should you ever marry without love my dear Moses; you 
would soon agree with Sir John Brute, in the play of the 
Provoked Wife when he says: “Marriage has spoiled my five 
senses, for every thing I see, every thing I hear, every thing 
I smell, every thing I taste, and every thing I feel methinks 
has wife in it”; and that would be dreadful, when the wife 
was hateful. You will say perhaps that you will not be noosed 
with one you hate; you will only not care for her; but after 
being tied to her, suppose you were to meet with one you could 
love, and who probably you might woo, and wed, was it not 
for your shackles, what would be your sensations then? would 
you not feel something like hatred rise in your bosom? would 
you send her to Botany Bay or not, if you could get rid of her 
no other way? Believe me Moses, you will never make a 
respectable or contented husband; if you do not love, and 
very sincerely too. So if you never feel the soft passion 
again in all its violence; remain as you are; an honest old 
bachelor. But whether in or out of love, married or otherwise; 
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I beg you will have gallantry enough to reply to these few 
lines ; if you do not, I will no longer be so mean spirited, as 
to write you without encouragement; I have done so several 
times; but this is the last trial, my pride will suffer me to 
make, of your politeness. If I am not mistaken, there has 
been sad havock made in the foolings of the Knight of the 
Interesting Demeanour. A Siren has charmed him most pro- 
digiously ; I saw his danger and gave him warning; and when 
listening to the fascinating warbler; I would, if he would have 
permitted me, have stopped his ears with wax, as Ulysses 
did those of his seamen and sailors, to preserve them from 
the dire effect of melody. But I suppose he would have 
preferred hearing the enchantress, to safety and indifference. 
For so soothing the pain is, so pleasing the smart; 

That at once it both wounds, and tickles the heart. Did 
you ever see such a scribbling old mortal? I will stop now 
I am determined. Farewell; write soon to your sincere friend 


E. B. Kennon. 


(To be Continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





CORNWALLIS IN VIRGINIA. 


[The writer of the letter printed below was Eliza J. Ambler, 
daughter of Jacquelin Ambler, Treasurer of Virginia and wife first 
of William Brent and secondly of Col. Edward Carrington. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Carter H. Harrison of University, Va., 
for permission to print.] 


Letter from Eliza J. Ambler to Her Friend Mrs. Dudley. 


Richmond, 1781. 

My dear Mildred 

Our removal from York to this place, which I considered one of 
the calamities of my life, lost much of its bitterness when I found 
that you and your much loved family would also be obliged to follow, 
but even here we find no seat for the sole of our feet. 

Another alarm this morning should it be confirmed, is that the 
British are really coming up the James. 

My poor dear Mother will not continue a moment! What suf- 
ferings are hers! 


The Cottage—Friday evening 

At the moment I was writing to you we had too certain confirmation 
that the British had landed, and were actually on their way to town— 
not a moment was to be lost, and we were off in a twinkling—my 
Father seemed to think we hadn’t a moment to lose—such terror & 
confusion you have no idea of—Governor, Counsel, every body scamp- 
ering, here we shall remain with our friends, but my Father will re- 
turn to reconnoiter—What an alarming crisis this is. War in itself 
however distant is indeed terrible, but when brought to our very 
doors—when those we most love are personally engaged in it—when 
our friends and our neighbors are exposed to its ravages—when we 
know assuredly that without sacrificing many dear to us, as our 
own lives, our country must remain subject to Britain’s tyranny— 
the reflection is indeed overwhelming— 

I have just received yours last night—how thankful I am that 
you are remote from the outrages of these barbarians—Your account 
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of your neighbors the S—s escape just as the enemy entered the town 
made even my poor Mother smile. What a gallant fellow he was, 
to look back and bid them come on, when he was a full mile ahead 
with a swift horse that had borne him off many a day before; but 
this is not more laughable than the account we have of our illus- 
trious Gov. (Jefferson) who they say took neither rest or food, for 
man or horse, til he reached Carters Mountain. 

It is well for us to have such a charming retreat, among friends 
who treat us with great tenderness—but already gentlemen begin to 
apprehend that the enemy will advance into the country, if they do 
God knows, what will become of us—Later 


Louisa—Tuesday 


Oh, my dearest girl, I tremble for your safety—where were you 
hid when the enemy passed your door? 

We only had time to learn they were on the road from Richmond, 
when we were again in the carriage and in a few hours reached 
this place where it would be impossible for us to be in any danger. 

My much loved Father is full of anxiety for us, and much have 
we to apprehend for him. The public office which he holds makes 
it absolutely necessary for him to run no risques of falling into the 
hands of the enemy. We therefore see him safely lodged in the old 
coach every night, with faithful old Sam as his guard, while we en- 
deavor to make ourselves as comfortable as we can in the Overseer’s 
tiny dwelling which scarcely holds us all— 


Thursday Morning 


When or where shall we find rest!! such a journey as we have 
again had, and now are back precisely in the spot we set out from. 

No sooner had we committed our dear Father to his solitary con- 
finement in the coach the night I last wrote, and were endeavoring 
to console ourselves with the idea that the miserable little hovel 
we were in was in too solitary a situation for us to fear any danger, 
and while we were enjoying our frugal supper of bonny Clauber, 
honey, etc. a terrible clatter of horses at the door, set us all scamp- 
ering—‘“the British” nothing but the British did we hear—upon open- 
ing the door we soon discovered that a party of miserable militia 
belonging to the neighborhood had called to give notice that the 
enemy were actually proceeding on their way through the country, 
but not one of them could say which route they had taken—A con- 
sultation of our party was then held, and if we had had one particle 
of our natural reason about us, we would quietly have stayed where 
we were, but fright had so long been the word it was determined 
unanimously that we should be off at once—the nearer the mountains 
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the greater the safety was the conclusion, so on we traveled through 
the by-ways & brambles till we could get to the main road leading 
to Charlottesville—our design was first to reach a plantation in the 
neighborhood of the Springs, where we were at least sure of house 
room and a bed, a friend of ours having removed his furniture to 
this place for security—and to this place we proceeded where we 
arrived just as the sun appeared in all his glory. 

With difficulty we gained admittance not a soul being in the house 
—at length we succeeded and were just spreading pallets to rest 
our weary heads—when the landlord out of breath reached the house, 
saying that Tarltan and all his men had just passed him and would 
catch the Governor before he could reach Charlottesville® 

What a panic seized us all our best beloved Father had pursued 
the same route only a half hour before—Charlottesville being the 
place appointed for public officers to repair to, fortunately however 
the enemy had got ahead of him by another road, which he by great 
good luck hearing, he immediately joined us and hurried us back to 
the self same spot we had left the night before—thus we were one 
whole night, and the greater part of the next day, accomplishing a 
journey that placed us precisely in the same situation we were in be- 
fore, a spot that I defy the British, or even the Devil himself to find! 
Great cause have we for thankfulness, and however dreary it is I 
will endeavor to be contented, hoping & trusting for a speedy de- 
liverance— 

But how dreadful the idea of any enemy passing through such a 
country as ours, committing enormities that fill the mind with horror, 
& returning exultingly without meeting one impediment to discour- 
age them! 

It seems that they might just have easily have crossed the Blue 
Ridge as they have the South west Mountains. Oh! my friend when 
will there be an end to our sorrows! 

If my cousin’s wagon should pass by your retreat, will you write 
if it is only one line, just to say you are safe and well. 

God bless you, prays your 
affectionate friend 
E. J. A. 


THE CHAPEL, LOUDOUN COUNTY. 


The first house of worship erected, in what is now Loudoun County, 
Virginia, was called “The Chappell above Goose Creek”, and was built 
between 1732 and 1736. 

Previous to Jan. 1, 1731, when Hamilton Parish was created (Hen- 
ing, Vol. 4, p. 304), this territory was included in Overwharton Parish, 
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between that date and Nov. Ist, 1732, when Truro Parish was created, 
it was a part of Hamilton Parish, after which it was included in Truro 
Parish. The first Vestry of Truro Parish met on Nov. 7, 1732. 

At a meeting of the Vestry held on April 16, 1733, an agreement 
was made with the Rev. Lawrence DeButts, to preach three times a 
month at Ocoquan Church, the new Church or William Gunnell’s and 
at the “Chappell above Goose Creek”. 

This is the first mention we have of this chapel, not a word said 
about its location or any arrangement for its construction, although 
it is evident that it has not yet been built, as in the Parish Levy for 
1733 provision is made for 2,500 pounds of Tobacco to Capt. Francis 
Aubrey towards building the Chapel, the next year the same amount 
and in *735, 4,000 pounds for finishing said chapel. However the 
Treasurer was instructed not to pay the last amount until the Chapel 
was completed, so that it must have been nearing that stage. The only 
explanation, I find, for this is that the location of the Chapel was 
decided, its erection arranged for and the contract let, before Truro 
Parish was formed, either by Hamilton or Overwharton Parish. 

The records of both of these Parishes are lost so this can not be 
verified. Francis Aubrey, a large land speculator in this section about 
that time, was evidently the contractor as all the Levies are made for 
his benefit. 

At the meeting of the vestry on October 12, of this year (1733) a 
reader was appointed for the Chapel which was continued each year 
until Cameron Parish was formed in 1748. 

At a meeting of the Vestry held on October 8, 1739, in the Levy is 
included 1,000 pounds of Tobacco for taking care of the Chapel, as 
sexton, for two years, so he must have been appointed in 1737 although 
there is no record of it, but a sexton is provided for each year after 
that until 1748. 


At a meeting of the Vestry on August 13, 1737, The Rev. Charles 
Green was “regularly and legally ordained” as the first regular Rector 
of the Parish. 


Jeremiah Bronaugh was a member of the Vestry from 1733 to 1744 
and a church warden from 1734 to 7 and from 1742 to 4. 


This building was always spoken of in the Vestry Records as the 
“Chappell above Goose Creek” until the meeting held on April 15, 
1745, when, and after which, it was called “Goose Creek Chapel”. 


Although we thus have this Chapel constantly alluded to, in the 
Truro record, for sixteen years, no where is the location more defi- 
nitely given than in the name. The Rev. Edward L. Goodwin in a foot 
note to his edition of Dr. Slaughter’s History of Truro Parish, says, 
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“The location of the Chapel above Goose Creek is not known,” and 
Bishop Meade does not seem to have heard of it. 

This condition has led to much speculation and effort to determine 
the correct location. 

At the time of the building of this Chapel, the most important road, 
or more properly trail, running west, through this territory, left the 
“Tidewater Trail” near Colchester and following the divide between the 
waters of Occoquan Creek and those that ran into the Potomac above 
the Falls, crossed Little River at Aldie and thence, by what afterwards 
became the Aldie and Snickers Gap turnpike to Williams (afterwards 
Snickers) Gap in the Blue Ridge. About five miles west of the cross- 
ing of Little River this road crosses Goose Creek and a little less than 
a mile further northwest is now located the village of Mountville. 
From this point a road, now, runs west to the Pot House. 

From such information as I have been able to get from our records, 
I am satisfied that the “Chapel above Goose Creek” was located on 
this latter road about one half mile from Mountville. 

At that time, this land was still owned by Lord Fairfax and a small 
tract, on which the Chapel is supposed to have been located, was not 
patented until 1799. 

Our records show that in January 1763, Leven Powell purchased 
from Joseph Chinn a tract of five hundred acres located on the road 
from Aldie to Ashby’s Gap. This is the tract, on the southern edge 
of which he afterwards laid out the town of Middleburg. In April 
1763, Leven Powell applied to the Court to have Commissioners ap- 
pointed to lay out a road leading from his Plantation to “Goose Creek 
Chapel”. Such a commission was appointed and reported to the Court, 
in June of the same year, that such a road could be gotten without 
prejudice to any person and the Court ordered it opened. 

The map of that section shows that this road left the Ashby’s Gap 
road in, what is now, the town of Middleburg and running in a north- 
east direction through the lands of Leven Powell and others crossed 
Goose Creek a short distance below, what is now, Francis’ Mill and on 
to the road from Mountville. This road, at this time, after crossing 
the Creek, turns up the same past the Mill and thence to the Mount- 
ville road but the old surveys of this section show that originally it 
ran directly from the Creek crossing to the road, at the supposed site 
of the Chapel. There is a small church located at this point today 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was erected in 1852 
but was evidently built on a lot that had been used for a building pre- 
viously, as it is located in a grove of large oaks which are certainly 
two hundred years old. There are no other trees like them in this 
vicinity. An examination of the Land Office at Richmond discloses 
the fact that on July 22, 1740, a patent was granted to Rev. Charles 
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Green and Jeremiah Bronaugh for one thousand and eighty-five acres, 
located on what is now the Pot House road about two miles west of 
the site of the Chapel. On October 20, 1741, another patent for nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-five acres was granted to the Rev. Charles 
Green, adjoining that of Green and Bronaugh, in the southwest and 
about the same distance from the Chapel—Green and Bronaugh divided 
the 1,085 acre tract in August 1741. Mr. Green sold 287 acres of his 
1,925 acre tract to Thomas Owsley in 1745 but held the rest at the time 
of his death. Bronaugh’s son and grandson both lived and died on 
his part. 

There was a small tract containing 21% acres, on which the Chapel 
is supposed to have stood and on which the present church is located, 
that was not taken up until July, 1799—the survey for which was made 
in 1794, although the adjoining lands on all four sides had been patented 
as early as 1741. When it became necessary to build a new Chapel it 
was erected on the same road (mountain road) about 14 miles north- 
west of Mountville. This was previous to 1773 as the deed for the 
lot was made in that year and is “for the lot on which the Church 
stands.” 

When a new Vestry for Cameron Parish was elected in 1759, six out 
of the twelve lived within five miles of the location given above, five 
of the others being scattered over the rest of the county. I have 
been unable to determine where the twelfth one lived. 

While it may be contended there is no absolute proof the “Chapel 
above Goose Creek” was located on the lot indicated, the circumstantial 
evidence would seem to be irresistible as it is certainly remarkable that 
that there should have been developed such a desire to patent land 
around this spot by different individuals, including the Rector and one 
of the Church Wardens of the Parish, if there had not been some im- 
pelling cause. 

C. O. Vandevanter, 
Leesburg, Va. 


JOHN WYATT, REVOLUTIONARY PENSION. 
United States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Pensions, Washington 





Mrs. George Berlet, March 25, 1929. 


Houston, Texas. 


Madam: 
I advise you from the papers in the Revolutionary War pension claim, 


W. 6595, it appears that John Wyatt enlisted in Charlotte County, Vir- 
ginia, in the spring of 1776 and served three years as a private in Cap- 
tain John Brent’s Company in Colonel Lawson’s Virginia Regiment. He 
afterwards served in the Virginia Militia but no details of this service 


are given. 
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He married, February 19, 1783, in Lunenburg County, Virginia, Mary 
(Polly) Tomlinson. 

The soldier died May 2, 1814, in Charlotte County, Virginia. 

His widow, Mary, was allowed pension on her application executed 
October 5, 1838, at which time she was a resident of Charlotte County, 
Virginia, and stated that she was then seventy-eight years of age. In 
1843 she stated that she was seventy-seven years of age. 

This is the history of the only soldier from Charlotte County, Virginia, 
by the name of John Wyatt, that is found on the Revolutionary War 
records of this bureau. 

Respectfully, 
(signed) E. W. Morgan, 
Acting Commissioner. 





WYATT FAMILY. 


Additional data, and corrections of names and dates, published in a 
former issue of the Magazine. 


Richard Wyatt (b. cir. 1725, d. 1782), of King and Queen, Lunenburg 
and Charlotte counties, Virginia, was a son of Richard Wyatt, of 
Gloucester Co., Va., and Sarah Overstreet, grandson of Richard Wyatt 
(b. 1650) and Sallie Peyton, gt. grandson of George Wyatt, of Middle 
Plantation, and gt. gt. grandson of Rev. Hawte Wyatt (1596-1638). 

Richard Wyatt married cir. 1750, Anne, dau. of Humphrey Garrett, 
Sr., of King and Queen Co., and died in Charlotte Co., Va., 1782, leav- 
ing two sons, Overstreet and John. Overstreet Wyatt (b. cir. 1753, 
d. Sept. 11, 1826), married Sarah, dau. of Maj. Benjamin Tomlinson, of 
Lunenburg Co., Va. (Rev. Soldier), and has many descendants living 
in Florida and Georgia. John Wyatt (b. 1755, d. May 2, 1814), a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, lived in Charlotte Co. Va. Married Feb. 19, 
1788, Mary (Polly) Tomlinson (dau. of Maj. Benjamin Tomlinson, 
of Lunenburg Co.). Mary Wyatt was allowed Pension, Oct. 5, 1838, 
and died 1843, aged 77 years. They had among other children (names 
published in Jan., 1930, Va. Mag.) Thomas Harris Wyatt, b. 1809, mar- 
ried July 27, 1843, Pamelia Frances, dau. of Judge Nathaniel Allen, 
of Madison, Ga., and died Nov. 4, 1844, leaving one daughter, Emily 
Kate Wyatt (1844-1920), m. William Wharton Groce (1837-1924). 





HEAD-SHERMAN-MARSHALL-KEESLING. 


Captain Benjamin Head, who saw service in the Revolutionary war, 
lived in Orange and Culpeper Counties, Va. He was the son of Henry 
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Head and wife Frances, and the grandson of James and wife Betty 
Head. James Head in 1784 (died?) See William and Mary Quarterly, 
July, 1928. The above reference refers to the Spotsylvania Record 
(printed). 

Capt. Benj. Head married Martha Sherman before 1759. A deed 
recorded in Deed Book C, page 214, dated Sept. 10, 1759 (in Culpeper 
County Court Records) from Benj. Head and wife Martha to Julius 
Christy, conveying 200 acres of land in Culpeper Co., Va. Witnessed 
by Robert Sharman and others. 

The will of Robert Sharman is recorded in Culpeper Co., Va., court 
records. It is dated June 21, 1773, and it was probated April 18, 1774. 
He names his son-in-law, Benjamin Head, as his executor. He also 
names his wife Lucy Sharman. 

Sarah Head, the daughter of Benjamin and Martha (Sherman) 
Head, married on Sept. 29, 1776, Captain May Burton, Jr., of Orange 
Co., Va., who saw service in the American Revolution. The living 
descendants of this couple claim Benjamin Head married Martha Sher- 
man and that he was only married once. There is also a tradition among 
the Craig descendants that they are descended from the same Marshall 
family from which Chief Justice John Marshall sprang. 

One other authority for this marriage was Mr. Henry Strother, of 
Fort Smith, Ark., a genealogist. The writer wishes further information 
along this line, either as to the maiden names of all wives mentioned 
above, or as to the date of Benjamin Head’s marriage or marriages, 
or the Marshall relationship, also all of the dates of births and deaths 
and marriages. 

There is on record in Orange Co., Va., court, in Order Book, 1797- 
1806, a decree in chancery of date Aug. 24, 1803, in a friendly par- 
tition suit between the heirs of Benjamin Head, from which it appears 
that the names of his children were as follows: John, James, William, 
Sarah, wife of May Burton, George Marshall, Benjamin, Henry and 
Tavenah. See “Genealogical Letters to my Daughter”, printed, by 
Judge H. O. Head, Sherman, Texas. In the settlement of the estate 
in Orange Co., Va., Reuben White was spoken of as a distributee, 
showing that another daughter of Benjamin Head had married Reuben 
White. 

In Deed Book No. 23, p. 288, in Orange Co., Va., court records, a 
deed is recorded from George Marshall Head, and Milly, his wife (he 
married Milly Rucker Nov. 10, 1789), Henry Head, and Elizabeth, his 
wife, of the county of Albemarle, and Tavenah Head, and Jane, his 
wife, of the county of Orange, conveying to May Burton their interests 
in certain lands in Orange county, as heirs of Benjamin Head. 

John Head, the son of Benjamin Head, marrieed Nancy Sandford, in 
1787, and the descendants of this couple residing in Missouri and else- 
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where say that Captain Benjamin Head married Martha Marshall in 
1764. The writer wishes further information and proof of this mar- 
riage. 

Henry Head, son of Capt. Benjamin Head, married Elizabeth Sand- 
ford, sister to Nancy above. Judge H. O. Head, deceased, was a de- 
scendant, as is also Judge James M. Head, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The writer has no knowledge of any of the other descendants of 
Capt. Benjamin Head, but wants full information as to all descendants 
oi all of his children, also of all of the early Heads, with a view of 
completing the Head genealogy. 

Conrad Keesling (Kisling), a Revolutionary soldier, of Reading, 
Berks Co., Pa., later of Wythe Co., Va., married Rebecca Ann ; 
who was buried in the Rees cemetery, near Muncie, Ind. Information 
is desired of this couple and of their parentage, dates, etc. 


Mrs. Audrey KemperSpence, 
Wytheville, Va. 








LEDBETTER. 


Henry Ledbetter left will, probated March 26, 1751, in Brunswick 
Co., Va. Mentions wife Edith (she afterwards married Henry Britt, 
who died in Brunswick Co., 1765). Who was the father of Henry Led- 
better and what was the maiden name of his wife? Their children 
were: 

1. Elizabeth Ledbetter, who married Isaac Rowe Walton, son of 
George Walton and wife Elizabeth Rowe. 

2. Charles Ledbetter, who married in Brunswick Co., Nov., 1769, 
Mary Randle. 

3. Henry Ledbetter married Winnefred Wall, born Jan. 20, 1728, 
daughter of Joshua Wall and wife Martha. Henry Ledbetter died 
in Brunswick Co., Va., 1794. 

4. Drury Ledbetter married Winnefred Lanier in Brunswick Co. 
She was daughter of Samson Lanier and Elizabeth Chamberlain, and 
granddaughter of Thomas Lanier and Elizabeth Washington. Drury 
Ledbetter sold his land in Brunswick Co., 1771, and moved to Anson 
County, N. C., where he was Colonel of Militia during the Revolution, 
also sheriff and member of the Legislature, died in Georgia. His brother, 
Charles Ledbetter, also moved to Anson County where his wife, Mary 
Randle, died. Charles then married the widow of Dr. Thomas Johnson, 
who had died in Brunswick Co. Several of Charles Ledbetter’s children 
married children of Dr. Thomas Johnson. The known children of Dr. 
Johnson were: 

1. Isaac Johnson, never married. 
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2. Col. William Johnson, a prominent man of old Sneedsboro, An- 
son Co., N. C. Married ——-—— Pierson. 

3. Martha Johnson, married Rev. Henry Ledbetter, b. in Brunswick 
Co., Va., Jan. 29, 1771. Their laughter, Martha Ledbetter, married 
her cousin, David Tillman, of Anson Co., N. C. 

4. Celia Johnson married Gray Ledbetter. A Thomas Johnson left 
will in Brunswick Co., Va., 1795, wife Elizabeth; children, Isaac, Cis- 
selia, Martha, Sarah, Judith and William Johnson. Is he the same 
as Dr. Thomas Johnson? Am very anxious to learn the relationship 
of this Johnson family with the famous Randolph family of Virginia. 
It has been handed down in our family that we are related to the Ran- 
dolphs through the Johnsons. 





MARSHALL-FOOTE 


Wanted the parents of John Marshall, who moved from probably 
Fauquier or Westmoreland Co., Va., to Mason County, Kentucky, about 
1785 or 90. He married first in Virginia and had only one son, Reuben 
Marshall, married second Triphosa ——+—, and died in Maysville, 
Ky., 1827, leaving will. Children were: 

1. Reuben Marshall married Rachel Eastman, daughter of Abell East- 
man, born in Hopkinton, N. H., 1766. 


2. Catherine Marshall md. Dec. 31, 1821, Elijah Shepherd. 
3. Ann Marshall. 

4. George Marshall came to Miss. 

5. Jane Marshall, md. ————— Sharp. 

6. John Marshall lived in Maysville, Ky. 

7. Elizabeth Marshall, md. ————— Camp. 

8. William Marshall. 

9. Polly Marshall, md. ———— Moncrief. 


10. Thomas Marshall. 

11. James Marshall, trustee of a medical college in Louisville, Ky. 

12. Triphena Moss Bartlett Marshall. 

My grandmother, who was a daughter of Reuben Marshall, said the 
family was closely related to Chief Justice John Marshall and also 
to the Randolphs. 

Wanted the name of John Marshall's first wife and his relationship 
to the Chief Justice. 

William Foote died in Fauquier Co., Va. He married Sarah Alex- 
ander, daughter of Col. William Alexander, of “Effingham House”, 
Prince William Co., and had these children: 

1. George Foote, died in Miss. about 1820. 

2. John Foote, died in New Orleans, no issue. 

3. Amn Foote, married March 26, 1811, Judge John Moore Taylor, 
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born in Orange Co., Va., June 28, 1788, son of Capt. John Taylor 
and wife Ann Gilbert, of “Greenfield”, Orange county. 

4. William. Foote, of Miss. 

5. Gilson Foote. 

6. Phillip Foote, of Huntsville, Ala. 

7. Mary Foote, married John W. Massie, of Alexandria, Va. 

8. Sigismunda Foote, md. Ist, John Ashton; 2nd, Dr. Charles Stuart, 
of Prince William Co., Va. 

9. Richard Foote. 

10. Alexandria Foote, of Fauquier Co., Va. 

11. Frederick Foote, of Prince William Co., Va. 

12. Edwin Foote. 

Judge John Moore Taylor and wife, Anne Foote, settled near Jack- 
son, Miss., and were intimate with the family of Gov. Henry Stuart 
Foote, of Miss., who was closely related. Wanted the name of William 
Foote’s parents and their relationship to Gov. Foote. 

Sigismunda Mary Taylor, daughter of Judge John Moore Taylor, 
married Dr. Oscar Hamilton, of Miss. 

J. D. Tillman, Jr., 
Meridian, Miss. 





BEAR-HARCREATOR. 


Information desired, please, as to the descendants of Davis Bear, 
an only brother (so far as is known) of Jacob Bear, who married 
Elizabeth Harcreator and resided at Staunton, Va. Jacob Bear was a 
miller and died at the age of 97 years. Jacob and Elizabeth Harcreator 
Bear had an only son, Wm. D. and six daughters. Nancy, Pollyanna, 
Maggie married Wm. Riley, Mary married E. W. Payne, Fannie 
married Mr. Greaver. It is understood that both Mrs. Greaver and 
Mrs. Riley resided at Staunton, Va., and that the other children died 
young. 

Mrs. D. K. Younger, 
3309 Westminster Place, Baltimore, Md. 





SHACKELFORD. 


Shackelford Genealogy now being compiled. Descendants are re- 
quested to send family records for same. 

John Shackelford, 1712-81 (son of Francis and Sarah), married in 
1730, Anne. Issue: William, 1732-, Easter, 1734-61—Stephen Wil- 
liams, Sarah, 1737-56—jLott Williams and had Benjamin, 1754, and 
Ann, 1755-, Francis, 1739-1823, child, name illegible, 1742-, John, 1745-, 
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Fanny, 1747-, Mary Ann, 1749-62, James, 1752-62, Stephen, 1756 and 
George, 1759-. John’s will (Onslow Co., N. C., 1781) mentions a 
daughter, Ann Williams and Jesse Ballard, probably a son-in-law. The 
Bible gives birth of Easter Hilliard, 1758-. 

Francis Shackelford, 1739-1823—Rebecca Bellamy. Issue: Willough- 
by, 1765-, Francis, 1773-, Sarah, 1775-, George, 1779-1852, Daniel, 1781 
and Mary, 1784-1874—married Wm. Bethea. Francis’ will (Marion Dist., 
S. C., 1823) mentions grandchildren: Owen and Rebecca Shackelford, 
Sarah Coxe and Pinney (or Penelope) Straynge. 

George Shackelford, 1779-1852, settled in Montgomery County, Ala., 
in 1818, and married Annette, daughter of Eleazer and Ann Jeter, of 
S. C. and Georgia, in 1824. 

(Rev.) F. S. Moseley, 


Burnt Corn, Ala. 





HARRIS-FLOURNOY BIBLE RECORD. 
Contributed by Mrs. S. E. Lindley, Sullivan, Indiana) 


Jordan Harris, born 20th May, 1763. Married 12 April, 1789, Eliz- 
abeth Cannon, born 16 May, 1771. 

William Jordan Harris, born 7 Aug., 1791. 

Maria Turpin Harris, born 14 Feb., 1796. 

John Harris, born 1 Oct., 1797; died 6 Oct., 1797. 

Horatio Turpin Harris, born 24 Mch., 1799. 

Jordan Harris. Married 9 Jan., 1803, Nancy Jude, born 22 Aug., 1763. 

Mary Elizabeth Jordena Harris, born 16 Oct., 1803. 

John Francis Harris, born 28 January, 1808. 

Jordan Harris died Oct. 7, 1826. 

Thomas H. Flournoy, born 17 April, 1797. Married Nov. 20th, 1821, 
Jordena Harris, born 16th Oct., 1803. 

Aljernon Flournoy, born 21th April, 1823. 

Jordan Harris Flournoy, born 28th Feb., 1826. 

Gustavus Adolphus Flournoy, born 2nd Feb., 1828. 

Thomas H. Flournoy, born 17 April, 1797. Married Sept. 29th, 1836, 
Mary A. Roberson, born 7th Feb., 1818. 

On another page is the following: 

James? (indistinct) Jefferson, son of Nancy and Moses, was born 
5th of April, 1821. 

Martha, the daughter of Lucy and Benjamin, was born 9th of Jan., 
1823. 

Rosena, the daughter of Nancy and Moses, was born 13th of Feb., 


1823. 
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James Kirkpatrick, age 89 yrs., 5 mo., 20 days, died Nov. 3, 1873. 


Married Maria Harris Kirkpatrick, born in Powhatan Co., Va., Dec. 
15, 1793, died in Caldwell Co., Ky., Dec. 6th, 1863. 





KISLING-HEAD-SHERMAN. 


Wanted proofs of the Revolutionary service of Hugh Conrad Kisling 
(Keesling), of Reading, Berks Co. Pa., later of Wythe Co. Va., 
also maiden name of his wife, Rebecca Ann, date of their births, deaths 
and marriage. She was buried in the Rees cemetery near Muncie, In- 
diana. Give dates for their children. 

Date of marriage of Captain Benjamin Head to Martha Sherman, 
d. of Robert Sherman, a Revolutionary soldier of Culpeper Co., Va. 
All dates for both families, including the maiden name of Robert Sher- 
man’s wife. Any information will be appreciated. 


Mrs. Philip Spence, 
Wytheville, Va. 





VIRGINIA MILITIA, 1846. 


Roll of officers 26th Regiment of the Line, 1lth Brigade, lst Di- 
vision, Virginia Militia, May 13, 1846. 

Col. Jo. Dupuy, Lt. Col. Hezekiah McCargo, Major John H. Thomas. 

Captain Henry E. Scott, Captain William H. Elliott, Captain Josiah 
or Jonah Vaughan, Captain Bazle H. Barnes, Captain John W. Gaines, 
Captain George A. Williamson, Captain Archer L. Allen, Captain Sam’l 
F. McGehee. 

First Lieutenants—Benj. F. Wilks, Lewis C. Spencer, Thos. W. 
Ewing, Albert Wingo, Thos. Pollard, Hilary A. Booth, Richard Bowl- 
den, James W. White, David R. Thomas, John G. Smith, Chas. W. 
Watkins, John H. Wilson, John D. Harvey, Thomas T. Bowldin, Reps 
A. Barnes, Cincinatius G. Atwell. 


Second Lieutenants—Thomas G. Watkins, John R. Dickinson, Wm. 
B. Jorden, Wm. H. Marshall, Wm. B. Jackson, Wm. I. Hardaway, 
John H. Marshall, James P. Williamson, Wm. A. Smith, Sam’l A. 
Moore, Andrew F. Davidson, John A. Garnett, Jas. E. Moseley, Crichton 
E. Atwell. 
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Staff—Claiborne Barksdale, Adj.; Wm. P. Baker, Serg’t Major; 
Clement Watkins, Surgeon; Geo. A. Sanders, Surg’ns Mate; Geo. I. 
Roberts, Quartermaster; Joel Watkins, Qu. ms. serg’t; Thos. E. Wat- 
kins, Paymaster. 

Bezaleel Roy, Drum Major. 

Ben B. Taylor, Fife Major. 

(This was among Claiborne Barksdale’s Papers.) 





CHAMBERLAYNE. 


The undersigned, intending within the next twelve months to pub- 
lish the Civil War letters (some eighty or more) of the late Capt. 
John Hampden Chamberlayne, Army of Northern Virginia, would 
be grateful for any information leading to the securing of additional 
letters, papers, and photographs of Capt. Chamberlayne for inclusion 


in the proposed volume. 
Address, C. G. Chamberlayne, 


R. F. D. No. 2, 
Richmond, Va. 
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GENEALOGY 





MAJOR ANDREW GILSON 
And Some of His Descendants (1630-1930) 
By John Bailey Calvert Nicklin 





It may be somewhat unusual to attempt to write about a man 
of whom we have so little personal data that not even the dates 
of his birth, marriage and death are positively known! The 
first record the writer has found of him is the Land Grant of 
May 22, 1650, from Governor Sir William Berkeley, for 600 
acres on the Rappahannock river, granted to him for the trans- 
portation of 12 persons to the Colony, viz: ANDREW GIL- 
SON, MARY GILSON, Anne Price, John Charles, Samuel 
Sloper, William Wignall, John Whitlow, James Gaines, Thomas 
Carter, William Spooner, Thomas Bayley, Elizabeth Peter and 
Watt the Plowman. (Modernized spelling has been used with 
these names.) One can only speculate whether these first two 
were Andrew Gilson, Sr., and Mary, his wife, parents of 
Major Andrew Gilson; or if they were Major Andrew Gilson 
himself and Mary, a first wife, or his mother or a sister. On 
July 31, 1654, Governor Richard Bennett granted 450 acres 
to Andrew Gilson for the transportation of 9 persons into the 
Colony, viz: Anne Price, John \Charles, ‘Ann (‘Samuel ?) 
Stoper, William Wignall, George Whitlow, James Garnes 
(Gaines ?), Thomas Cortell (Carter?), Walter Read and Watt 
the Plowman. (The differences in the spelling of the names 
in these two land grants are very small, it will be noted.) On 
July 20, 1661, Governor Francis Morrison granted to Andrew 
Gilson 1,270 acres as follows: 600 acres formerly granted 
him in May, 1650, and 670 acres for the transportation of 
additional settlers who were not named. The will of Clement 
Thresh of Rappahannock Co., Feb. 16, 1656, made Andrew 
Gilson one of the overseers of his estate. On Feb. 6, 1654, 
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he was one of those to collect the Levy of that county. At 
that time there were four (4) tithables in his family! (On 
August 13, 1658, Governor Samuel Matthews granted to Nich- 
olas Gilson, orphan of Nicholas Gilson, deceased, 800 acres in 
the County of New Kent for the transportation of 16 persons 
who were not named. There is no clue to the identity of these 
two Nicholas Gilsons.) On Sept. 7, 1667, Governor Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley granted to “Mrs.”* Behethland Gilson, Jr., 1,050 
acres in Rappahannock Co., “on the southside of the river about 
2% miles from the river and about 200 yards from a path that 
goeth to Portobaco from Mattapony Indian town or Chicka- 
homi, adjoining the land of Valentine Allen”, for the trans- 
portation of 21 persons, Samuel Howard, John Thompson, 
William Cook, Elizabeth Smith, John Warren, Francis James 
and 15 negroes. (This was the infant daughter of Major 
Andrew Gilson. Page 230 of volume 2 of the “Journal of the 
Executive Council” shows that Thomas Gilson was allowed to 
patent these 1,050 acres “formerly granted to Behethland Gil- 
son and by her deserted.”) On Sept. 7, 1654, Governor Rich- 
ard Bennett granted to John Wyro, John Gillett, John Philips 
and ANDREW GILSON 4,000 acres on the shores of the 
Rappahannock River for the transportation of 80 persons. On 
Aug. 5, 1664, Governor Berkeley granted to Major Andrew 
Gilson 816 acres for the transportation of 16 persons and on 
Oct. 10, 1678, there was a grant to Major Andrew Gilson of 
6,710 acres in Stafford Co., for the transportation of 134 per- 
sons. On May 22, 1650, there was a grant to him of 600 acres 
on the Rappahannock river “lying in a bay on the south side 
called Breacknock Bay”. On Jan. 3, 1662, “Mr. Andrew 
Gilson” was a Gentleman Justice in Rappahannock County. 
Andrew Gilson was living in Lancaster Co., in 1652, and sat 
on the first Court of that County. (Lancaster Co., Book 1, 
Deeds, etc., p. 1: “A Court holden for Lancaster County at 
the house of Capt. Moore Fauntleroy on ye first of January, 





* This term was used with unmarried women and corresponds with 
the present “Miss”. It was formerly used as an abbreviation for 
“Mistress”. 
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165%, Present: Mr. Toby Smith, Mr. Ja. Williamson, Mr. 
James Bagnall, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. Daniel Fox, Mr. 
George* Gilson and Mr. William Underwood”. Ditto, page 
15, Oct. 6, 1652. Mr. Andrew Gilson} present at the meet- 
ing of the Court. Again on Jan. 10, 1652, and again on Oct. 
6, 1653, he was present at Court. On Jan. 14, 1656, he gave 
his testimony and signed it: “Andrew Gilson”. On Jan. 16, 
1656, with George Taylor, he received the oath of Francis 
Goane.) In 1657 he appears on the records of Rappahannock 
Co., when as “Andrew Gilson, Gent.”, he sold 200 acres, part 
of a patent for 450 acres granted to him on Nov. 22, 1653, 
to one Rosson. (On page 387 of the Rappahannock Co., 
Order Book there is a reference to a grant of 516 acres from 
Governor Berkeley to Major Andrew Gilson on the south 
side of the Rappahannock River.) On March 14, 1666, An- 
drew Gilson “of Stafford County, Gent.”, for 30 pounds of 
tobacco sold to John Weir 1,170 acres in Rappahannock Co., 
on Gilson’s Creek, “Occupied by me the said Andrew Gilson”. 
On May 10, 1666, a petition of Andrew Gilson “Humbly 
Sheweth that whereas yr. petitioner hath Bin Collector of this 
county to receive the County and the Country Levys and to 
Dispose of it according to order, now soe it is that yr Pe- 
titioner hath Received the County and the Country and the 
Ministers Tobacco and those whom I am ordered to pay it to 
Refuse to take it Wherefore yr Petitioner humbly craveth yr 
Judgements therein in that I may Know on whose account it 
may Lye and yr petitioner shall pray”, etc. Signed: Andrew 
Gilson. (Rappahannock Co., Book 2, p. 23). On May 28, 
1670, he was “executor of the will of William Lane, lately 
deceased”, and as such he gave his power of attorney to Major 
John Weir in Rappahannock Co. (Stanard’s Abstracts of Rap- 
pahannock Co., under date of Jan. 3, 1666, gives his name, with 
those of Lt. Col. Thomas Goodrich and Mr. William Johnson 
as one of the Justices of the County Court.) He was men- 
tioned by name in Lancaster Co., Feb. 6, 1654, and on Dec. 





* This was evidently an error on the part of the Clerk. 
{ This time the Clerk gave the name correctly. 
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11, 1656, he was one of the signers of a petition for the for- 
mation of a new county to be known as Rappahannock. In 
this new county, which was formed from Lancaster in 1656, 
on Feb. 17, 1666, as Major Andrew Gilson, he was joint ex- 
ecutor, with Col. John Catlett, on the estate of Mr. Henry 
Pictoe, “late of Stafford County, dec’d”, and he appointed Wil- 
liam Lane of Rappahannock Co., as his attorney. On May 2, 
1666, Andrew Gilson of Rappahannock Co., sold to Robert 
Parker, for 3,500 pounds of tobacco, 176 acres on the north 
side of the Rappahannock river and the north side of the Mill 
Branch. On May 9, 1667, Behethland Gilson gave her power 
of attorney to her “Wel Beloved sonn in Law Mr. William 
Lane” to acknowledge to Major John Weir “her interest in 
the land sold by my husband, Mr. Andrew Gilson, to the said 
Weir” on April 20, 1667. On June 15, 1675, Andrew Gilson 
of Stafford Co., Gent., and Behethland, his wife, and Thomas, 
their son, sold to Peter Cornwell a tract of land granted to 
the said Thomas Gilson and deserted by Behethland Gilson to 
whom it was formerly given by Alexander Fleming, lying on 
the south side of the Rappahannock river, adjoining the lands 
of Robert Payne and Valentine Allen, about 3 miles back in 
the woods, 1,050 acres. Robert Howson and Anthony Bridges 
witnessed this deed and “Captain William Moseley” was to 
acknowledge the same for Andrew Gilson. In 1680, he, as 
Major Andrew Gilson was a member of the Military and Civic 
officials of Stafford County. 

Andrew Gilson was born about 1628. This date of birth 
would, of course, preclude the posibility of his having been a 
soon of the Thomas Gilson who went to Barbadoes in 1635 
as that Thomas was born in 1614. Virginia was often called 
“Barbadoes”, “Bermuda”, etc., in the old records, however. 
Andrew Gilson married in (or about) 1664, Behethland (1635- 
1720), daughter of Captain Thomas Bernard (who died be- 
fore Oct. 10, 1651. He was a Burgess for Warwick Co., in 
1644, and again in 1649) and granddaughter of Robert Be- 
hethland who came to Virginia with Capt. John Smith in 1607. 
(See “Descendants of Captain Robert Behethland of James- 
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town” in the William and Mary Quarterly for January and 
July, 1929, by the writer.) She was the widow of Capt. 
Francis Dade (1621-1663) by whom she had had several chil- 
dren. By her second marriage she appears to have had but 
two children. Andrew Gilson, who died about 1698, was High 
Sheriff of Rappahannock Co. in 1660. (Rappahannock Co., 
Book 1656-1664, page 27.) In 1656 he was a Justice in that 
County and again in 1664, having been appointed by Governor 
Berkley. 
Issue 


1. Thomas Gilson (1665-1707), Gent. (q. v.). 

2. Behethland Gilson (1666-1693), who married, in 1685, Ne- 
hemiah Storke (1660-1693), son of William Storke (1624- 
1676). 

Issue 
1. Elizabeth Storke (1687-1759), who married twice: first- 
ly, in 1702, Captain Thomas Newton (1678-1728) ; 
and, secondly, in 1730, Col. Samuel Oldham, by whom 
she had no issue. 

Catherine Storke, who died young or unmarried. 

William Storke (1690-1726), who married, in 1714, 

Elizabeth Hart (who survived him and married, sec- 

ondly, in 1729, Richard Bernard, dying before December, 

1760. Richard Bernard died in 1753, in Stafford Co.). 

Issue 

1. Behethland Storke (1716-1754), who married, in 
1733, Anthony Strother (1710-1765), Gent. (See 
“The Strother Family” by the writer in Tyler's Quar- 
terly for 1929-30, October, June and April numbers. 

2. Margaret Storke, who married, Nov. 23, 1738, John 
Washington. 

3. Catherine Storke, who married, Jan. 12, 1749, Bailey 
Washington. 

4. Elizabeth Storke, who married three times: firstly, 
in 1744, Henry Washington; secondly, in 1749, Rob- 
ert Vaulx; and, thirdly, in 1757, Col. Thomas Jett. 

Thomas Gilson, son and heir of Andrew Gilson and his wife, 
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Behethland (Bernard) Dade, was born in 1665 and died in 
1707. In 1700 he was a member of the Commission of the 
Peace for Stafford County when addressed by His Majesty 
William III, King of England. On Feb. 11, 1707, Rice Hooe 
of St. Paul’s Parish, Stafford (now King George) County, 
sold land (granted to him and Thomas Gilson on Oct. 1, 1694) 
to Thomas Gilson, and heir of the said Thomas Gilson. He 
was commissioned a Justice in Stafford County in 1701, was 
a Captain of the Militia and called “Gentleman”. (Stafford 
Co., Liber W-Z., p. 28, April 10, 1700. “Coll. William Fitz- 
hugh, Gent., to Capt. Thomas Gilson, Gent., of Westmoreland 
County”, sale of 300 acres to Thomas Gilson who seems then 
to have been living in both counties. On March 13, 1705, 
there was a mention of him as “Capt. Gilson” and on March 
9, 16914, he met with the Justices and Militia Officers of 
Stafford County as “Ensign Thomas Gilson”.) His inventory 
was filed on May 14, 1707 (Stafford Co., Liber W-Z., p. 367.) 
Elizabeth Gilson was at that time mentioned as the “widow and 
relict of Thomas Gilson, Gent., dec’d”. He married Elizabeth 
Newton, daughter of John Newton, Sr. (1639-1697), Gent. 
She survived him and married, secondly, Captain Benjamin 
Berryman (who died in 1729) and died in 1763. 


Issue 
1. Thomas Gilson, Jr., who died young, or unmarried; or, at 
least, without issue. 
2. Behethland Gilson, who married John Berryman and died 
before March 30, 1736. 
Issue 
1. Gilson Berryman, “Gent.”, who died April 4, 1749; he 
married twice: firstly, in 1741, his cousin, Hannah Ber- 
. ryman (who died before 1748) ; and, secondly, in 1748, 
- Mrs. Sarah (Grigsby?), who survived him and married, 
in 1752, Cadwallader Dade (q. v.). 


Issue 
1. John Berryman, who was born June 23, 1742. (St. 
Paul’s Register). 
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2. Behethland Gilson Berryman, who was born March 
23, 1744; she married, Dec. 13, 1761, John Thorn- 
ton. (St. Paul’s Register). 


3. Andrew Gilson Berryman, who was born June 3, 
1745. (St. Paul’s Register). 


2. Behethland Berryman, who married, Oct. 10, 1727, 
Thomas Booth (St. Paul’s Register). She evidently 
died shortly afterward, without issue. The date of her 
death in the Register must be incorrect, as it was set 
down as Oct. 9, 1727. Perhaps 1728 was meant. 


3. Dorothy Gilson, who died in 1722; she married John Spiller. 
(The will of Dorothy Spiller, dated April 20, 1722, was pro- 
bated, November, 1722, in Westmoreland County. She left 
money, 2 cows, 1 bed, furniture and a kettle to William, 
son of Benjamin Berryman. To her grandchildren, Ver- 
linda, Jane and John Berryman, she left clothing and the 
residue of her estate.) 

The will of Mad= Behethland Gilson, dated Aug. 20, 1716, 
was probated in Westmoreland County on March 30, 1720. 
She left to her grandson, Dade Massey,* a silver tankard ; and 
to her grandson, William Storke,} all the residue of her estate, 
making him her executor. (March 30, 1720. “We have met 
the 27 day of June to appraise the estate of Mad™ Behethland 
Gilson, dec’d”. The appraisers were: John Price, George 
Pearce and Lawrence Butler. (Westmoreland County Rec- 
ords). 

On Feb. 11, 1660, “Major John Smythe, Gent., and Be- 
hethland, his wife, of Potomack in Westmoreland County”, 
made a power of attorney to Major Edward Griffieth of Mul- 
berry Island, Warwick County. (For some unknown reason, 
Captain Francis Dade called himself “Major John Smith” 
during a number of years in Virginia. After the Restoration 





* Born 1679; died 1735; High Sheriff of Stafford County, 1703; son 
of her daughter, Mary Dade, who married Robert Massey (d. 1689). 

t Born 1690; died 1726; son of her daughter, Behethland Gilson, who 
married Nehemiah Storke. 
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of the Stuarts to the throne of England he resumed his rightful 
name. He may, of course, have been a proscribed Royalist 
and assumed an alias for safety during the Cromwellian pe- 
riod). 

Order Book, page 111, Nov. 29, 1693, Westmoreland County. 
The Last Will and Testament of Mr. ...ehemiah Storke was 
produced and upon ye petition of Mr. Andrew Gilson and Mr, 
Thomas Gilson, exors of Mrs. Behethland Gilson, executris, 
shee dying before provate of the said will, Administration is 
granted.” etc. Ditto, same date. “The Last Will and Tes- 
tament of Mrs. Behethland Gilson was duly proved by the 
Oaths of all the witnesses and a probate granted to Mr. An- 
drew Gilson and Mr. Thomas Gilson, exors”. (Unfortunately 
both of these wills are now missing from the Westmoreland 
County records, as the wills for the period from 1670 to 1691, 
in addition to a part of the wills for the year 1693, are not 
now to be found at Montross.) Order Book, page 62, July 30, 
1707. “Petition of Mr. William Storke, son of Nehemiah 
Storke, late of this county, Gent., dec’d., and Behethland, his 
wife, also dec’d., setting forth that he is at the tyme the age 
of 17 years and praying that Mad= Behethland Gilson, his 
grandmother, may bee admitted his guardian, the same is ac- 
cordingly admitted.” (Thomas Gilson, his uncle, had died in 
that year and Andrew Gilson, his grandfather, has previously 
died, between 1693 and 1702. He was dead in January, 
1701-2; when Thomas Gilson was called the only surviving 
executor of Nehemiah and Behethland Storke.) 

The will of “Sarah Dade, relict of Gilson Berryman”, was 
probated in Stafford County on March 16, 1761, in which she 
relinquished her dower rights in the Berryman estate and 
mentioned her children: John Berryman, Behethland Gilson 
Berryman, and Rose Dade. As the widow of Gilson Berry- 
man, Gent., who died April 4, 1749 (Register of St. Paul’s 
Parish), she had married again, on Aug. 20, 1752 (St. Paul’s 
Register), Cadwallader Dade (1694-1762), a descendant of 
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Behethland [(Bernard) Dade Gilson] by her first husband, 
Captain Francis Dade (q. v.).* 

The will of George Foote was probated in Fauquier County 
in 1759, in which he mentioned his sons: William, Richard, 
GILSON, Henry and George Foote; and his daughters: Eliz- 
abeth, Frances and BEHETHLAND Foote. (George Foote 
and Frances Berryman were married on Dec. 3, 1731, as shown 
by the Register of St. Paul’s Parish). The names Behethland 
and Gilson evidently came to his children through their mother, 
Frances Berryman, although it is difficult to see how she could 
have inherited them, since she was a daughter of Benjamin 
Berryman, Jr., whose brother, John Berryman, had married 
Behethland Gilson (q. v.). This John Berryman, according 
to his mother’s will, died in her lifetime, still a minor. 

In Hotten’s “Immigrants”, page 74, appears the name of 
“Thomas Gilson, age 21; sent to Barbadoes, May 2, 1635, on 
the ‘Alexander’, Capt. Burche and Gilbert Grimes, Mr”. (It 
may be that he was the father of Major Andrew Gilson, but 
that is hardly possible, as before shown). 

Following is a chronological table of the main events in the 
life of Major Andrew Gilson, made from data gathered by the 
compiler from various sources, most original and unpublished. 





*It will be noted that she signed herself SARAH Dade, relict of Gil- 
son Berryman. In the Register of St. Paul’s Parish the three children 
of Gilson Berryman were set down as the children of Gilson and Han- 
nah Berryman. Yet SARAH Dade, who called herself “the relict of 
Gilson Berryman”, in her will called two of these three children, viz: 
John and Behethland Gilson Berryman, her children! And it was 
SARAH Berryman who married Cadwallader Dade in 1752, as before 
mentioned. She was therefore a second wife of Gilson Berryman and 
she called his first wife’s children her own in her will! It is possible 
that the third child, Andrew Gilson Berryman, may have been dead at 
the time she made her will and therefore was not mentioned by his 
step-mother. She did, however, mention a daughter, Rose Dade, in her 
will, and as Townshend Dade married, Dec. 12, 1745 (St. Paul’s Reg- 
ister), Rose Grigsby, Sarah Berryman-Dade may have been Mrs. Sarah 
Grigsby when she married Gilson Berryman in 1748. Strange to say, 
neither the death of Hannah Berryman, wife of Gilson Berryman, nor 
his second marriage to Mrs. Sarah (Grigsby?) was mentioned in the 
Register of St. Paul’s Parish, unless they were among the illegible 
entries. The will of Willoughby Newton of Westmoreland County 
mentioned his daughters, Martha, wife of John Berryman, and Sarah, 
wife of Benjamin Berryman, who may have been another son of Gilson 
and Hannah Berryman. 
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1628 
1650 
1652 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 


1656 
1657 
1660 
1661 


1662 
1664 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1666 
1670 


1675 
1680 
1693 


1698 
1720 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Major Andrew Gilson 


Approximate date of birth. 

Land grant from Governor Sir William Berkeley. 

Justice in Lancaster County. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Also Collector of the Levy. 

Justice in Lancaster County. 

Signed petition for the formation of a new county to 
be called Rappahannock. 

Justice for Rappahannock County after Dec. 11, 1656. 

“Andrew Gilson, Gent.”, of Rappahannock County. 

High Sheriff of Rappahannock County. 

Land grant (for 700 acres, no names) for transporting 
14 negroes. 

Justice for Rappahannock County. 

Called “Major” in land grant from Governor Berkeley. 

Married Behethland (Bernard) Dade (cl635-1720). 

Collector of the Levy in Rappahannock County. 

Justice for Rappahannock County. 

“Andrew Gilson of Stafford Co., Gent”. 

Executor of the will of William Lane, his (wife’s) son- 
in-law. 

Andrew Gilson, Gent., of Stafford County. 

Justice for Stafford County and called “Major”. 

Executor of the wills of Nehemiah and Behethland 
Storke, his son-in-law and daughter, in Westmoreland 
County (last known appearance). 

Approximate date of death. 

Death of his widow, Mad™ Behethland Gilson, née Ber- 
nard, 
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THE HARMANSON FAMILY. 
Contributed by Mrs. John McNabb 
(Concluded) 


The children of William and Joanna Satchell Harmanson were 
William Patrick, Sarah, died in infancy, Elizabeth, died in infancy, 


and John Henry. 

John Henry was born March 31, 1783, and died August 21, 1825. 
He married first on March 6, 1806, Catherine Coulbourne and second 
Judith Holland. 

The children of John Henry and Catherine Coulbourne Harmanson 
were William, died at sea; Mary Coulbourne; Sarah Satchell; Caro- 
line Evans, who married Custis Dunton; Margaret; Sabra, married 
John Scott; Dr. John Littleton, who graduated in medicine at the 
University of Virginia in 1846, was Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A., and 
married Anne Custis Scarborough, daughter of George Arbuckle; 
Maria married Montcalm Oldham; and Patrick, who died in infancy. 

The children of John Littleton and Anne (Arbuckle) Harmanson 
were as follows: Kate Arbuckle married the Rev. John MacNabb; 
John Henry unmarried; Charles Lafayette married Anne Hay Bat- 
taile, a daughter of Henry Battaile. 

The children of John Henry and Juliet Holland Harmanson was 
Fafayette, who married Catherine Health —————; Gertrude, daughter 
of Henry and Gertrude Littleton Harmanson, married Severn (?) 
Eyre. Children: Littleton and Esther married John 
Stratton. —————Sophia married William Tazewell, June 10, 1723. 
Children: Gertrude, Littleton, Anne and William. ————— Anne 
Isabel Harmanson married on March 6, 1795, Dr. William Foushee. 
I don’t know whose daughter she was. There children were: Isabel, 
married Thomas Ritchie; Elizabeth, married Judge Richard Elliott 
Parker; Margaret, married William Chilton Parker; and ————, 
married William Carter. 








THE BOWDOIN FAMILY. 


Ordinarily I would not attempt to correct an article submitted 
by an estimable lady and passed upon by your highly competent 


censorship. 
The error is so important, however, that it should be corrected in 


its incipiency. “Flowers of truth to be immortal must be gathered 
while they bloom.” 
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In giving the descendants of the Harmanson family in your October 
number it is stated that “Peter Bowdoin married Susanna Har- 
manson.” This is not correct. Susanna Harmanson was his mother 
and widow of John Bowdoin who Bishop Meade (Vol. I, p. 259) spoke 
of as coming to Northampton Co., Va., from Boston. 

Peter Bowdoin married (1) Adah Harmanson, d. of Susanna Har- 
manson, widow (probably of John) circa 1724. (See petition filed 
March Court, 1724, Northampton Co., Va.) He had three children 
by this union who were mentioned in will of Susanna Harmanson 
in 1739. Her will was as follows: 


Grandson Kendall Harmanson. 

Grandson Patrick Harmanson. 

Grandson John Harmanson. 

Grandson James Robins. 

Grandson John Bowdoin. 

Son-in-law Peter Bowdoin. 

Son-in-law Matt Harmanson. 

Son-in-law Thos. Cable. 

Daughter Esther Harmanson. 

Granddaughters Susanna, Sarah and Adah Harmanson. 

Grandchildren John, Elizabeth and Mary Bowdoin. 

Executors: Matt Harmanson and Nicolas Eyre. 

Witnesses: John Harper, Hillary Warren, Hillary Stringer and 
Littleton Eyre. 

(Virginia [Northampton?] County Records, Vol. 10, p. 84.) 

He had another son, Peter, by this marriage, who probably died 
before 1739, the date of his grandmother’s death as “Kinsman Peter 
Bowdoin, son of Major Peter Bowdoin” is mentioned in the will of 
John Harmanson, probated 1731 (Virginia [Northampton?] Co. Records, 
Vol. 10, p. 71). Peter Bowdoin married secondly, Susanna Preeson, in 
1733. By this marriage he only mentions son Preeson in his will, probated 
in Book (19 black, p. 244) in 1745, Northampton Co., Va., in addition 
to the children of his former marriage. 

The following records of Northampton Co., Va., show the proper 
status of this fine family of Bowdoin (Boden, Bourden, Beaudon, 
etc.), in early times. 


1697-1698, Book 12-16—Deeds 
John Bowdoin of New England in Boston gives George Noble of 
Northampton County in Virginia power of Attorney to settle the 


differences between John Bowdoin and Gilbert Moore. 


(1) 1717-1718, Book 21 R, old P. 125—Will of John Bowdoin 
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Wife Susanna, son Peter (son John 875 acres on Nanticoke River, 
Maryland, now in Somerset County), d. Susanna, d. Mary. Wit- 
nesses: John Stockly, James Milton and Robert and Kisiah Warren. 


(2) 1745, Book 19, Black p. 244—Will of Peter Bowdoin 


(1) Son John 740 and 345 acres and mill bought by my Honorable 
Father, John Bowdoin dec. of James Ansell. (2) d. Elizabeth B. (3) 
d. Mary B. (4) son Preeson (5) son John my silver hilted sword and 
silver tankard left by his Grand Mother, Susanna Harmanson, John 
and Preeson to be kept in grammar school, John to go to Boston 
and Preeson to Philadelphia when 14, and put in apprentice to 
William Allen, Esq., or McAndrew Hamilton, merchant. He mar- 
ried Susanna Preeson in 1733. 

John Bowdoin, son of Peter, married Grace Stringer in 1754 and 
died in 1770, leaving a will and large estate to his children as fol- 
lows: Son John, son Peter, son James, daughters Elizabeth B., Mar- 
garet B., Mary B., and Sarah B. and wife Grace. Will Book 25, 
p. 455; also d. Susanna in Codicil. 

Preeson Bowdoin, son of Peter, married Sarah Eyre in 1759. 

Mary Bowdoin, d. of Peter, married Thos. Hazard, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1746. (This means that Peter Bowdoin was a 
widower when he married Susanna Preeson.) 

Elizabeth Bowdoin, d. of Peter, married Custis Kendall in 1746. 


Book 18—Deeds, 1733-1750 


1740, p. 161. Susanna Bowdoin to son Peter Bowdoin for love and 
affection—certain negroes. Witness Peter Elligood, Susanne Satchell 
and William Tazewell. Signed, “Susanna Beaudoin.” 

(This transfer means that her daughter Susanna probably married 
a Satchell.) 

Littleton Tazewell, son of William, was in Brunswick County, 
Va., in 1754. Book 19, p. 223. 

Peter Bowdoin sold the 875 acres of land given to his brother, 
Jchn Bowdoin, in Maryland, in 1739, to Capel King, and John Bow- 
doin’s family moved to Isle of Wight Co., Va., and to N. C. 

In N. C., there is a deed from John Bowdoin, Jr., of Isle of Wight 
Co., Va. He died in 1788 in Virginia, and left a will and large fam- 
ily, many of whom were in the Revolutionary War. 

Since writing you the Bowdoin data a few days ago I have written 
to N. C. for that transfer. It is as follows: 

“Bute Co., N. C. (now Warren Co. since 1779). 1774, Book 5, of 
Deeds, p. 115: Richard Webb, of Bute Co., N. C., to John Bowdoin, 
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Jr., of Isle of Wight Co., Va., 100 acres of land on south side of 
Peach Tree Creek beginning at a pine on Thomas Ball’s line—con- 
sideration £26-13s-4d. 

Signed—Richard Webb. 

Witnesses: William Webb, 

John Webb.” 

There was also a John Bowdoin, who married Judith Farrar in 
Mecklenburg Co., Va., 1765-1770. She was a daughter of William 
Farrar and wife, Lucy (probably Clark), and granddaughter of George 
Farrar and Judith Jefferson. Some historians have stated, or guessed 
rather, that she married Wm. Farrar, which is not true. She mar- 
ried Geo. Farrar and died in Mecklenburg County in 1782. Judith 
Bowdoin died in Warren County, N. C., in 1826, and her will is filed 
there, leaving one son, John, and several daughters. Her daughter, 
Mary, married Vincent Allen, my great grandfather, in 1792-3. 
George Farrar left will in Mecklenburg Co., Va., 1762. Judith Far- 
rat was on tax books there in 1782. 

Vincent Allen was son of Capt. Charles Allen and Ann Vincent. 

Capt. Charles Allen was born in Hanover County, Va., 1730, and 
was in the French and Indian wars from Lunenburg, 1758, and a 
gentleman Justice of that county until he moved to N. C., and was 
in the 2nd and 5th Regiments of the Continental Line from that State. 
Ann Vincent descended from William Vincent, who with his brothers, 
Thomas and Dave, came from Surry County, Va., to N. C., Albe- 
marle Co., in 1716, and belonged to Captain Robert Patterson’s com- 
pany of militia in the Colonial or Indian wars of that State. 

One of N. C. John Bowdoin’s wife’s sisters married Sam Smith, 
of Granville Co., N. C., and had one son, Lewis Farrar Smith, who 
was the father of Honorable Orrind Smith, who designed the Con- 
federate flag. 

I have a short write-up of this family from my relative, Hon. 
Joseph John Allen, of N. C., who was half brother to Orrind Smith. 

J. W. Allen, 
George Washington Inn, 
New Jersey Ave. and C St. S. E,, 
Washington, D. C. 





